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REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


[The following article is copied from a pamphlet under the above 
title: these regulations form a valuable and interesting document 
connected with the present condition of education in the city of Bos- 
ton; and they furnish at the same time much matter calculated to 
prove peculiarly useful in those parts of the country where the pub- 
lic mind is at present occupied with the establishment of schools 
similar to those which form the subject of this article. ] 


Tue following regulations of the school‘committee of the city of 
Boston, embrace the substance of those heretofore adopted by suc- 
cessive boards,—as far as they could be collected from 1789 to the 
present year, 1826,—who have, for a period of one third of a 
century, with laudable zeal and diligence cherished these our fa- 
vorite institutions. They also correspond very nearly with the com- 
mon usages of the schools. They are the fabric of our fathers, new- 
modelled and enlarged, and accommodated to the order of things 
under the city charter, and to the present circumstances and taste of 
the community. 


Regulations relating to the Board of the School Committee. 

This Board consists of twelve geutlemen annually elected, one 
by each ward of the city, together with the mayor and aldermen, 
ex Officiis. 

They are recognised by the charter as a co-ordinate branch of 
the city government, and, agreeably to their construction of their 
powers and duties, are authorised and required to organise their 
body, appoint their own meetings, raise their own committees, and, 
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in short, to manage their affairs in such manner, agreeably to the 
statutes of the commonwealth, as in their judgement will best pro- 
mote the important objects for which they were instituted. 


1, At the first meeting in each year, the board shall organise 
itself by appointing a chairman, a secretary, visiting committees or 
sub-committees, and such other special or standing committees, on 
different subjects, as the circumstances of the public schools for 
the current year seem to render expedient. 

2. It shall be the duty of the chairman to preside at the meetings 
of this board; to call any special meeting thereof, when he may 
deem it necessary, or at the request of any two of its members in 
writing; and to bethe organ of communication with any other branch 
or branches of the city government relative to any votes and doings 
of this body which may have respect to a co-operation with them 
in the transaction of business; copies of the same having been duly 
furnished by the secretary. 

In the absence of the stated chairman, his place shall be filled by 
the board, pro tempore. 

3. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep the records of this 
board, and faithfully to insert therein all their votes and doings, to 
give written notice of all their meetings, to preserve files of the 
communications and reports made to them, and to perform any 
other service usually expected of such oflicer. 

4. A visiting committee, or sub-committee, for each school, shall 
be appointed by the board, consisting of three, whose duty it shall 
be, to visit their particular school, at least once each quarter of 
the year, and as much oftener as they can make it convenient, for 
the purpose of attending carefully to all the exercises of each 
class; of inspecting the school bill, and inquiring into the deport- 
ment and progress of the scholars, in order to commend good con- 
duct and improvement, and to discountenance negligence and vice; 
and of awarding the annual medals to superior merit. It shall be 
their duty to embrace these opportunities to converse freely with 
the instructers on the affairs of the sehools, to elicit from them 
such occasional suggestions as may be turned (o their benefit, to 
encourage the faithful and deserving instructer in his arduous du- 
ties, and to detect and mark the delinquencies of the remiss. 

It shall be the duty of the sub-committee to give their advice to 
the instructers on any emergency; and, on complaint duly made, 
to take cognisance of any difficulty which may have occurred be- 
tween the instructers and the parents of pupils, relative to the go- 
vernment or instruction of their school. An appeal, however, te 
the whole board is not hereby denied to any citizen. 

In case of a vacancy in any school in the place of either of the 
instructers, it shall be the duty of the sub-committee of said school 
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to procure a temporary supply, and to give notice of such vacancy 
to the board, that they may proceed to fill the office in question. 
In each temporary supply the sub-committee shall procure, as far as 
it is practicable, a person of suitable qualifications to be confirmed 
in his place by the board, should he apply for it. 

In addition to these specific duties of the sub-committees, it shall 
be their duty, generally, to make any temporary. arrangement they 
may think proper, relative to the discipline and instruction of their 
schools, or the convenience of the instructers thereof, in cases not 
provided for by the general regulations of this board. | 

Each and every sub-committee shall report to this board, when 
they have visited their schools, what accommodations or indulgen- 
ces they have granted any instructer, as exemption from duty, for 
occasional indisposition, &c. and any circumstances whatever that 
may have occurred in the course of business, which have a general 
bearing on the interests of the schools; that an order may be taken 
thereon, if necessary, to preserve uniformity in the system of pub- 
lic education. 

5. An examining committee shall be annually appointed by this 
board, consisting of three members, at least, to be joined by as 
many others of the board as can conveniently attend; whose duty 
it shall be to visit the several schools of the city, in the month of 
May or June, and critically to examine the pupils in all the branches 
taught therein, in order to ascertain the condition of the schools 
and their comparative merit, and to report previously to the annual 
election of the instructers, that the appointments of the board, on 
that occasion, may be judiciously made. 

6. It shall be the duty of the chairman of each sub-committee, 
or special, or standing committee, to call a meeting of the same 
immediately after their appointment, when the times of future meet- 
ings, and such other arrangements shall be agreed on, as shall be 
deemed by them expedient. All the official acts of such commit- 
tees shall be done in meetings of the same, duly notified by the 
chairman, and shall be expressive of the sense of a majority of any 
such committee, and when reported to this board shall be in writing, 
and shall be submitted to their paramount authority, 

7. Although the interest of the schools demands sub-committees 
of this board, each member of it shall consider it his duty to exer- 
cise a watch over the literary and moral improvement of every pub- 
lic school in the city, and to afford personal assistance in their visi- 
tations, exhibitions, and examinations; in short, on common or 
special, occasions, according to his inclination, leisure and conye- 
nience, 


8. In the month of June, annually, this board shall nominate and 
appoint a suitable number of gentlemen, (at present fifty-two,) as 
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equally distributed as may be among the wards of the city, whose 
duty collectively shall be to provide instruction for children between 
four and seven years of age, and to apportion the expenses among 
the several schools, agreeably to the direction of the town at the in- 
stitution of the Primary Schools; and shall authorise the committee 
of these schools to organise their body and regulate their proceed- 
ings, as they deem most convenient, and to fill all vacancies occurring 
in the same, during the year; from whom this board will respectfully 
receive such communications as they may please occasionally to 
make on the subject of those schools. 

9. Whenever this board shall judge that the accommodation and 
benefit of the community require an additional school, or the enlarge- 
ment or new-modelling of any in operation, it shall be their duty to 
attend to the subject, and without delay to request the co-operation 
of the City Council in the business: and there shall be appointed 
annually a standing committee of the board to meet the agents of 
said department, and jointly with the same to superintend the con- 
struction of the apartments, seats, &c. of the building to be erected 
or repaired during the year; that the best. models may be adopted 
to subserve the purposes of improved education, for which this 
board is respensible to the community. 

10. A majority of the board shall be required to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the same. 

11. There shall be the following stated meetings of this board, 
viz. on the second Tuesday of May, August, November, and Feb- 


ruary, at 10 o’clock, A. M. at the room of the Mayor and Alder- 
men. At the stated meetings in February and August, suitable 
arrangements shall be made, and special committees appointed for 
the semi-annual visitations and exhibitions of the several schools. 


Regulations relating to the Public Schools. 


Tue public schools of this city consist of one Latin Grammar 
School, one English High School, eight Grammar and Writing 
Schools, besides one African School; and of fifty-one Primary 
Schools,* in all of which children of both sexes are freely admitted 
to all the privileges therein enjoyed, except in the two schools first 
named, which are designed exclusively for the benefit of the male 
population.t| These schools are intended to form a system of edu- 
cation, advancing from the lowest to the highest degree of improve- 
ment, which can be derived from any literary seminaries inferior 


* Two additional schools of this class have been voted. 

+ The High School for Girls—for an account of which, see No.2, of this Jour- 
nal, and intelligence in our present number,—now affords corresponding advanta- 
ges to females, 
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to colleges and universities. In these, the youth of this metropolis, 
through the unexampled liberality of the citizens in their corporate 
capacity, and the munificence of individuals, at different periods, 
enjoy advantages second to none in the schools of our country, for 
obtaining a practical and theoretical acquaintance with the various 
branches of a useful education, for acquiring good moral habits, 
and imbibing pure and patriotic principles. ; 

The particular superintendence of the Primary Schools is dele- 
gated to a separate board, who publish their own rules and regu 
lations.* 


Regulations common to all the Public Schools under the immediate Superinten- 

dence of the School Committee. 

1. The instructers, in all the public schools, shall be elected, 
and their salaries voted, annually; and no continuance or prefer- 
ment of them in office shall be predicated on any principles, but 
those of literary and moral merit and practical skill. In their ori- 
ginal appointment, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, at some re- 
spectable college, duly incorporated and authorised to confer de- 
grees, shall be considered as a necessary qualification in the instruc- 
ters of all the public schools, except the writing. 

2. As all the instructers derive their authority from this board, 
they shall be alike responsible to it for the faithful discharge of 
their appropriate duties, and be equally under its patronage, and 
shall be alike respected and obeyed by their pupils. The Masters 
of the schools shall hold priority of rank; and their direction shall 
be followed in cases not provided for by the general regulations 
of this board, or any sub-committee of the same, or by the written 
and authorised rules of the school. In instances of unfaithfulness 
in office, it shall be the mutual duty of those immediately connected 
in the business of a school, to represent the same to the sub-com- 
mittee of the school in question, and through them to this board; 
that any abuse of their confidence may be promptly corrected. 

3. The instructers shall be punctual in their attendance at the 
hours appointed for opening the schools, and shall require like 
punctuality of the scholars. Strict regard shall also be paid to the 
hours assigned for dismissing the schools; and no scholars shall be 
allowed to depart before the same, except at the request of a pa- 
rent or guardian, expressed personally at the time, or by a parti- 
cular note, or special messenger, or in cases otherwise authorised 
by the committee. During school hours the instructers shall faith- 
fully devote themselves to the public seryice only, 

4. The morning exercises of all the schools shall commence with 


* An abstract of these rules wil! be given in our next. 
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reading the scriptires, and prayer, by the masters, or, in their ab- 
sence, by the assistants, in their respective apartments; and the 
evening exercises shall be concluded in like manner. 

5. The books used, the studies pursued, and the general classifi- 
cation established, in all the public schools, shall be such and such 
only as shall have met the approbation of their respective sub-com- 
mittees, or have been introduced by a special committee and in due 
form authorised by the board. No scholars shall be allowed to re- 
tain their connection with any of the public schools, unless they are 
furnished by their parents or guardians with the books and utensils 
regularly required to be used in the schools respectively. 

6. All the masters shall be required to keep bills or books, which 
shall be furnished at the public expense, and shall remain the pro- 
perty of the schools, in which they shall record the names, ages, 
places of residence, absences, and tardiness of their pupils, and such 
other particulars of their conduct, application, improvement, pro- 
motion, and general character, as shall enable the committees at 
their visitations, (on all of which it shall be the duty of the masters 
to exhibit the same to them,) to form an adequate idea of the state 
of the schools; and it shall be the duty of the instructers frequently 
to remind their pupils of the important consequences, which may 
result to them individually from these perpetual records. 

7. It is enjomed on the instructers to keep the children out of 
idleness, and give them as full employment as possible; to exercise 
vigilant, prudent, and firm discipline; to punish as sparingly as is 
consistent with effect; and to govern by persuasion and gentie mea- 
sures, so far as is practicable. - Standing in the place of parents for 
the time being, it shall be their duty to endeavor to exercise seve- 
rally over their pupils all that authority, and that only, which must 
be exercised by a kind and judicious father of a family, to obtain 
and ensure the prompt obedience and good deportment of his chil- 
dren. 

They shall encourage and assist industrious and good scholars, 
shall reward and honor them in the prosecution of their studies, 
and endeavor, by judicious and diversified modes, to render the ex- 
ercises of the schools pleasant as well as profitable. 

For violent or pointed opposition to his authority in any particular 
instance, or for the repetition of an offence, the instructer may ex- 
clade a child from his school, for the time being, for the purpose of 
reflection and consultation; and thereupon shall inform the parent 
or guardian of the measure, and shall apply to the sub-committee 
for advice and direction. 

Where the example of any scholar is very injurious and conta- 
gious, and, in general, in all cases where reformation appears 
hopeless, it shall be the duty of the masters, with the approbation 
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of the sub-committee, to have recourse to suspension from the 
school. But any child under this public censure, who shall have 
expressed to the instructers his regret for his folly or indiscretion, 
as openly and explicitly as the nature of the case seems to them to 
require, and who manifests full proof of his amendment, shall be rein- 
stated by them in the privileges of the school; not, however, with- 
out the previous consent of said committee. 

That the children may perceive that they are under a system 
of discipline, not arbitrary or capricious, but equitable and uniform, 
the committee recommend to the instructers, especially where two 
instructers are employed in the apartment, to commit to writing, 
in general terms, their requirements and prohibitions, and to cause 
them to be read aloud in school occasionally, and to be posted up, 
that the children may not plead ignorance of duty with this con- 
stant monitor before them: and that where there are two instructers 
enforcing their own rules, there may be a constant and effectual 
co-operation. These written rules, (with their sanctions annexed 
in general terms,) not contravening the express regulations enacted 
by this board, and having received the approbation of the sub-com- 
mittees of the schools, respectively, shall be authorised by this 
board, 

To promote the well-being of their pupils, it shall be the indis- 
pensable duty of the instructers to exercise a general care and 
inspection over them as well out of school as within its walls, and 
frequently to inculcate upon them the principles of kindness and 
sincerity to their equals; of due respect to the aged and to supe- 
riors; of reverence for the literary, civil, and a institutions 
of our country; of love of social order and obedience to the laws; 
of supreme regard to the name and will of God and to virtue: and, 
moreover, they shall instil into their susceptible minds an abhor- 
rence of idleness, of profane and indecent language, of falsehood, 
dishonesty, and inhumanity, a dread of the misrule of appetite and 
passion, and of the fatal consequences of a vicious life. And the 
instructers shall be required, subject to the advice of the sub-com- 
mittee, to expel from school any pupil, who shall manifest a ha- . 
bitual and determined neglect of these duties. 

8. It shall be the duty of the instructers to exercise suitable vigi- 
lance with regard to the apartments of the public buildings, and ap- 
purtenances of the same,by them respectively occupied, that there 
may be no unnecessary injury sustained by them, from their pupils, 
by cutting, disfiguring, or other improper usage. 

9. The following shall be the only Holydays and Vacations, grant- 
ed alike to all the public schools; viz. every Thursday and Saturday 
afternoon throughout the year; days of Fast and Thanksgiving; 
Christmas day, and the afternoons preceding Fasts, Thanksgivings, 
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and Christmas; the first Monday in June; the fourth of July; the 
general trainings; Election week; Commencement week; and the 
remainder of the week after the visitation and exhibition of the 
schdols; and no other days, except by a special vote of this board.* 

10. There shall be two general visitations of the schools annu- 
ally, for the purpose of exhibition, viz. the first, on the Wednesday 
next preceding Commencement at the university in Cambridge; 
the second, on the third Wednesday in February ;* and one fortnight 
shall be given the instructers to prepare their pupils to appear to 
advantage on these occasions. Over these exhibitions the special 
committees appointed by this board to attend, shall exercise what- 
ever control they shall judge proper. 

At the exhibition in August, besides other marks of distinction, the 
Franklin medals shall be bestowed in public as rewards of merit, 
on those boys to whom they have been previously assigned by the 
sub-committees of the respective schools; ‘‘ general scholarship” 
having been taken into consideration in the assignments; and 
the city medals, on those girls, who have obtained them by like 
merit.t 

11. In cases of difficulty in the discharge of their official duties, 
or when any temporary dispensation in their favor is desirable, the 
instructers shall apply to the Sub-committees of their respective 
schools for advice and direction, for the time being. 

12. No instructer in the public schools shall be allowed to keep 
a private school of any description whatever, or to attend to the 
instruction of any private pupils, before 6 o’clock, P. M. and any 
Master or Usher yjolating this regulation, shall be considered as 
having vacated his office. 

13. Any instructer, who shal) intentionally violate any of the re- 
gulations of this board made for his observance, or shal] counteract 
any of their orders, duly promulgated to him, shall immediately, on 
proof of the fact, be dismissed from his office. 

14. A good understanding shall ever be maintained among all 
the publie schools in the city. 

No scholar shall be admitted to the privileges of one school who 
has been expelled or even suspended, from another, while he is 
under that censure. 


* At a meeting of the School Committee, 6th Dec. 1825, it was ordered 
‘** That for the future, there shall be a public exhibition of the girls in the first 
class of the several public Grammar and Writing Schools of the city, in the fore- 
noon of the last Tuesday of November annually:—that the afternoon of that day, 
in the Grammar and Writing Schools, and the remainder of the week after the 
annual State Thanksgiving, in al] the schools, be added to the present holidays; 
and that the February visitation of all the public schools of the city, together 
with the holidays succeeding the same, be discontinued. 

t To be conferred, hereafter, on the day of the public exhibition of the girls 
in November. 
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Every scholar, who shall be transferred from one school to ano- 
ther of the same rank, shall be the bearer of a certificate from the 
master he leaves, expressing his standing and character, which shall 
be demanded of him, as a condition of his admission, by the master 
to whom he applies for that purpose. In this case no examination 
of his qualifications shall be required for admission to the same 
standing. 

Children going from inferior schools to superior, as from the pri- 
mary schools to the public grammar schools, and from these to the 
Latin or English High School, shall also be the bearers of certificates 
setting forth their character and qualifications, as an indispensable 
condition of their being admitted to examination for the advanced 
standing, to which they aspire, in those schools, respectively.’ 


Regulations relating to the English,Grammar Schools. 


These schools are the second in order in the system of public 
education established in this city. The following are their situa- 
tious aud names. 

North Bennet Street. Eliot School. 
Middle Street, Hancock School. 
Hawkins Street, . Mayhew School. 
Derne Street, Bowdoin School. 
. Belknap Street, African School. 
Mason Street, | Adams School, 

. Nassau Street, Franklin Scheol. 
Fort Hill, ~ Boylston School. 
. South Boston, ® School. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 

6. 
7 

8. 
9 


In these, where the arrangement is completed, there are two 
apartments in the building, or two schools connected in their ope- 
ration, each under a distinct master and assistant; in one of which 
the children are taught spelling, reading, declamation, geography, 
English grammar, and English exercises on the various parts of 
grammar, including composition; and in the other are taught wri- 
ting and arithmetic. To these apply the following regulations, in 
addition to those laid down in the preceding chapter. 

1, Children may be admitted into the grammar and writing 
schools, at the age of seven years, having been qualified at the pri- 
mary schools, or having received the necessary preparatory in- 
struction at other schools. No examination of those shall take 
place, who bring with them the certificate of recommendation from 
the ward, or district committee of the primary schools, stated in 
section 6, rule 6, of their rules and regulations. The qualifications 


* This School has not been officially named. 


42 
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of others shall be particularly ascertained by the master of the 
grammar department of the school; and it shall appear that they 
have been made acquainted with the common stops and abbrevia- 
tions, have been exercised in some judicious spelling book, can te! 
the chapters and verses, and can read fluently and spell correctly 
in the New Testament, in order to their admission into his school. 

No scholar shall attend the writing department of either of these 
schools, who has not been previously examined and admitted by the 
master of the grammar department. 

2. To prevent inconvenience to the instructers and derangement 
of the classes, new pupils shall be admitted into the public gram- 
mar schools on'y on the first Monday of every month through the 
year. 

3. Boys shall not be permitted to retain their places in the gram- 
mar and writing schools, beyond the day of the next semi-annual 
visitation, or exhibition, after they have arrived at 14 years of age, 
unless by special leave, obtained from this board. Girls shall be 
allowed to attend these schools one year longer than boys. 

4. Children admitted into the grammar schools shall be required 
to attend half of the time in the writing department. No scholar shail 
be suffered to give his general or exclusive attendance in one de- 
partment of the school, to the neglect of the other, without a spe- 
cial permit from this board. 

5. From the first Monday in April, to the first Monday in Octo- 
ber annually, the hours for keeping these schools, shall be from 8 
o’clock, A. M. until 12, and from two until 5 o’clock, P. M.; and 
from the first Monday in October, to the first Monday in April, 
from 9 to 12, and from 2 to half past 4. From the first Monday 
in April, to the first Monday in December, shall be called the sum- 
mer term, and from the first Monday in December, to the first 
Monday in April, the winter term, of these schools. 

6. No children belonging to these schools shall be allowed to 
come into school Jater than a quarter of an hour after the hour ap- 
pointed for opening the same, and none shall be permitted to de- 
part therefrom, but at the appointed hour; except occasionally, ac- 
cording to the 3d Reg. of the preceding chapter, and the 9th Reg, 
in this chapter. 

7. These schools shall be divided into four classes, except for the 
purposes of writing, each having its appropriate duties and employ- 
ments. Sub-divisions of these classes shall be left to the discretion 
of the instructers; as few, however, as may be, being hereby re- 
commended. It is also recommended to the instructers to avail 
themselves of the assistance of their most advanced pupils, when- 
ever it can be faithfully and judiciously applied, in order to render 
the more effectual service to the schools. 
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8. The internal economy of these schools, relative to the order, 
extent, and frequency of exercises, competition for places, &c. in 
the different apartments, is left to the good sense and fidelity of tho 
instructers, subject to the control of the sub-committees of the 
schools respectively. But their special attention is required to the 
ventilation and temperature of the school rooms, and to the cleanli- 
ness and comfort of the scholars of these large establishments. 

9, One hour before the regular time of closing the morning school, 
and one half hour before that of closing the evening school, du- 
ring the summer term, as in Reg. 5, of this section, the children of 
the first and third classes shall be dismissed in the forenoon, and 
of the second and fourth in the afternoon, from the first Monday 
in April to the fifteenth day of the same month inclusive; and from 
that to the first Monday of May the children of the second and 
fourth classes shall be dismissed in the morning and those of the 
first and third in the afternoon; and so on alternately half-monthly; 
such individuals of them only being detained for punishment, as 
shall have been idle, or disorderly; provided the instructers see fit 
to adopt this mode of punishment. During this hour, or half hour 
as the case may be, the instructers shall be at liberty to dismiss in 
succession such individuals of. the remaining classes as they find 
on recitation to acquit themselves well, if no delinquency or mis- 
demeanor of theirs may render this inexpedient. The instructers, 
however, themselves shall give their full time to the business of 
the school, and not leave the same before the hours appointed for 
dismissing, as in the 5th regulation of this chapter. 

10. Females shall attend these schools from the first Monday in 
April to the first Monday in December; but the males shall attend 
through the year. 

11. During the summer term the boys and girls shall attend in 
the different apartments of the school alternately in the following 
order. From the first Monday in April to the first Monday in 
May, all the girls shall attend the grammar master, and all the boys 
the writing master inthe morning; and all the girls shall attend the 
writing master, and all the boys shall attend the grammar master, 
inthe afternoon. The month following, the order shall be reversed: 
and this alteration shall continue through the summer term. 

12. From the first Monday in December to the first Monday in 
January, the first and third classes shall attend the grammar, and 
the second and fourth the writing master, in the morning; and the 
first and third shall attend the writing, and the second and fourth 
the grammar master in the afternoon. The month succeeding the 
order shall be reversed; and so on alternately, during the winter 
term. 
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13. The following books and exercises, are those required, at 
present, in the English Grammar department of these schools. 

Fourth Class. No. 1. Spelling book, by Lindley Murray, stereo- 
type edition. 2. New Testament. 

Third Class. No. 1. 2. continued, and No. 3. Murray’s Introduc- 
tion to his English Reader, Boston stereotype edition. 

Second Class. No. 4. Bible. 5. Murray’s English Reader, Bos- 
ton stereotype edit. 6. Murray’s English Grammar, abridged by 
himself, stereotype edition, or Alger’s Abridgement of the same 
work. 7. Walker’s Dictionary abridged. - 8. Geography, with 
Atlas, by Worcester. 

First Class. No. 4. 6.7. 8. continued, and No. 9. American First 
Class Book. 10. Murray’s English Grammar and Exercises, ste- 
reotype edition; and Composition. 11. Declamation. 

14. It shall be the duty of the instructers in the writing depart- 
ment of the school to prepare the writing books and pens of the 
scholars at such time, that there may be no delay or interruption 
of business in school hours. 

In this department all the children shall be taught writing and 
arithmetic daily. 

That there may be no intervals of idleness, the instructers shall 
require them to learn perfectly by heart such tables and rules in 
arithmetic as they find suitable to their various capacities and im- 
provements; and if these exercises are not sufficient, spelling les- 
sons shall fill up their leisure. 

The number of classes or divisions in writing shall depend on 
the pleasure of the writing master. But for the purposes of arith- 
metic this school shall be divided into four classes, and be taught 
as follows. — 

Fourth Class. Numeration Table. Numeration and Notation 
fully exemplified, in small and large numbers. Roman Notation. 
Addition and Subtraction Table, with its uses. Multiplication and 
Division Table, with its uses. 

Third Class. Simple Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
Division, Federal Money. 

Second Class. Compound Tables of Money, Weights, and Mea- 
sures, Reduction, Compound Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division, Exchange of Coins. 

First Class. Rule of Three, and more advanced Rules, in which 
the principle of Proportion is involved. Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions, as applicable to those Rules, The Roots, &c. 

The author on arithmetic required to be used is Daboll, for the 
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purpose of written arithmetic. Colburn’s Arithmetic and Sequel 
may be used for the profitable exercises of mental cafculation.* 

15. It shall be the duty of the masters of each school to make to 
the secretary of this board regular quarterly returns, i. e. on the 
first week of April, July, October, and January, signed by both 
masters, of the number of scholars, male and female, attending their 
school, together with their ages, and places of abode, that this 
board may regulate the number which shall attend each school, 
and, if necessary, transfer some to other schools, where fewer 
attend; regard being always had, in adopting this measure, to the 
distance of each pupil from the schools, it being intended, that the 
children, as far as possible, shall be accommodated in the school 
nearest to their residence. 


Regulations relating to the English High School. 


This school is situated in Pinckney street. It has been instituted 
at the public expense, with the express design of furnishing the 
young men of this city, who are not intended for a collegiate course 
of study, and who have derived the usual advantages of the other 
public schools, with the means of completing a good English educa- 
tion, to fit them for active life, or qualify them for eminence in private 
or public stations. Here are enjoyed, especially, the best instructions 
in the elements of mathematics and natural philosophy, with their 
application to the sciences and arts, in grammar, rhetoric, and belles 
lettres, in moral philosophy, and in history, natural and civil. This 
establishment is furnished with a very valuable mathematical and 
philosophical apparatus, for the purposes of experiment and illus- 
tration. 

In addition to the common regulations, the following are requi- 
red to be observed in this school. 

1. No boy shall be admitted, as a member of the English High 
School, under the age of 12 years. 

2. Boys shall be examined for admission into this school only 
once a year, viz. on the Friday and Saturday following the semi- 
annual visitation and exhibition of the school in August. 

3. Candidates for examination shall produce from the masters of 
the schools they last attended, certificates of good moral character 
and presumed qualifications for admission into this school. — It 
shall, however, be the duty of the master of it, to institute a personal 
examination of them in Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geé- 
ography, and arithmetic as far as Proportion, including a general 


* Daboll’s Arithmetic is now superseded. For written Arithmetic, Robinson’s 
Elements are used; and for mental, Colburn’s First Lessons and Sequel. 
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view of Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, in all which they shall be 
found well versed, in order to be admitted. 

4. The school shall be divided into three classes; and such sec- 
tions of these shall be formed as the good of the school may, from 
time to time, demand. Each class shall have their appropriate stu- 
dies assigned them, corresponding to the intellectual progress of 
the institution: and to every class and section of the same the mas- 
ter shall be required to give a due proportion of his personal at- 
tention. ; 

5. Individuals shall be advanced in these classes according to their 
scholarship, and no faster; and none shall be permitted to remain 
members of the school longer than three years to complete their 
course. 

6. The classes or sections shall be required to pursue their re- 
spective branches of study not less than one week, without mixture, 
except where occasional exercises, as writing, reading, declama- 
tion, composition, &c. may be advantageously introdueed, as a re- 
lief to the pupils. . 

7. Particular reviews of each class, or section, shall be instituted, 
once a week; and general reviews once a quarter, by the several 
instructers, in their appropriate departments. 

8. The branches of learning and the authors, to which the several 
classes shall, at present, be required to attend, are as follows: 

3d, or lowest Class. No. 1. Intellectual and Written Arithme- 
tic, by Colburn and Lacroix. 2. Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy, by Worcester. 3. General History, by Tytler; History of 
the United States, by Goodrich. 4. Elements of Arts and Scien- 
ces, by Blair. 5. Reading,Grammar and Declamation. 6. Book- 
keeping, by Single and Double Entry. 7. Sacred Geogaphy. 

2d Class. No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, continued... And No. 8, Al- 
gebra, by dictation....and Colburn. 9. Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion....Blair’s Lect. Abridg. 10. Geometry, by Legendre. 11. 
Natural Philosophy. 12. Natural Theology, by Paley. 

Ist Class. No. 5, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, continued. And 13. Chro- 
nology. 14. Moral Philosophy, by Paley. 15. Forensics. 16. 
Criticisms on English Authors. 17. Practical Mathematics, com- 
prehending Navigation, Surveying, Mensuration, Astronomical 
Calculations, &c. together with the Construction and Use of Ma- 
thematical Instruments. 20. A course of Experimental Lectures 
on the various branches of Natural Philosophy. 21. Evidences of 
Christianity, by Paley. 

9. For every accession of forty pupils to the whole number in 
this school, an additional assistant shall be allowed the master, that 
is, there shall be at least one instructer for every forty pupils. 
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10. Supplemental to the holydays granted to all the schools, the 
English High School shall be entitled to the week succeeding the 
week of Commencement at Cambridge, as an extension of their 
vacation. 

i1. The times for beginning and ending this school, daily, and 
the allowance for tardiness, shall be the same as in the Latin 
Grammar School; excepting, that no classes shall be dismissed be- 
fore the regular hour of closing the school, in the forenoon.* 


[The regulations relating to the Latin Grammar School, follow 
the. matter contained in the preceding extracts; but as the sub- 
stance, and in fact, the results of those regulations have been already 
given in our extracts from the Prize Book, it would be unnecessary 
to insert them here. | 


A MANUAL OF THE SYSTEM OF MONITORIAL OR MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, 


Arrer the favorable reception which the system of mutual in- 
struction has of late experienced, and the solid arguments in favor 
of its utility deduced from successful experiments made in our own 
country,and under our own observation, a formal defence of it 
cannot be necessary. The public in general are satisfied ; they do 
not want proofs of the utility of the system, but plain directions to 


enable them to put it in practice. 

The directions given in the following manual are founded upon 
a knowledge of all the improvements which have been made upon 
the new system since its first promulgation, and the experience of 
several years inthe instruction of elementary and other schools ; 
upon, it is believed a thorough knowledgé, of the system hitherto 
pursued in New England ; and a rigid regard for economy, a con- 
sideration of no little weight in most of the school districts in our 
country towns. Our manual is intended for public schools, where 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and geography only 
are taught, and is equally applicable to small schools of thirty, or 


* The following are the rules to which reference is made above. 

The times of beginning and ending this school shall be the same in the forenoon 
asin the public grammar schools ; but, in the afternoon, school shall commence, 
during the summer term, at 3o’clock P M. and en@ at 6; and during the winter 
term, shall begin half past 2, and end at half past 4; and 5 minutes only shail be 
allowed for tardiness, at the expiration of which the doors shall be closed against 
delinquents. 7 
. The three lowest classes shall be dismissed from the school each day, at 11 
o'clock, that an hour may be devoted by them to» relaxation, or to some polite 
accomplishment, or useful study, at the pleasure of each individual. 
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large ones of three hundred or more. Mutual instruction was first 
introduced to save the expense of teachers in large schools, but 
experience has discovered in it a far greater benefit, which is the 
more thorough and practical education acquired by those children 
who are required to teach as well as learn, and, in a well ordered 
school on the monitorial plan, every child before he leaves the 
school is employed as a teacher. In schools, therefore, of only 
twenty or thirty scholars, although the master may feel perfectly 
competent to teach them all personally, still it is desirable that 
they should learn the use of his instructions by transmitting them 
to the younger scholars. : 

it is to be regretted that in our common school rooms so little 
regard has been paid to the convenience of the master and pupils. 
The bench of one desk is: generally fastened to the front of the 
next desk, so as to allow no passage behind the scholar, and to 
oblige him to disturb the whole row when he wishes to leave his 
seat. ‘This arrangement also effectually prevents the writing mas- 
ter from passing between the desks to examine the books of the 
writers. Another fault of construction in our school rooms is 
that the forms or desks do not all face the master’s desk. This 
prevents his having a commanding view of the whole, and the 
scholars having a cgnvenient view of him, and what he wishes to 
show them; besides, it enables the children to look at each other, 
a serious evil were one sex only present, but much more serious, 
when, asin most of our country schools, both sexes are in the same 
room, and placed opposite to each other. These.are the two greatest 
defects in the construction of our school rooms, and it is desirable 
that they should be remedied before the new system is introduced ; 
but let it be understood, that the new system may be tried in a 
room of any construction, although its advantages cannot be so 
fully appreciated as when the room is more conveniently arranged. 

A parallelogram, or oblong squaré, is the best form for a school 
room ; the instructer’s desk should be at the end nearest the door, 
that he may see who enters or goes out, and that visiters who come 
in may see the faces of all the scholars, as will be the case if the 
desks cross the roomin front of the master’s desk. It is neces- 
sary to have a broad aisle of five or six feet on one side of the 
school, in which the classes may form semicircles around their 
monitors, who stand or sit with their backs to the wall. 

The annexed diagram will give some idea of the most simple 
and convenient form of a school room; and school committees 
who are about to erect new school houses, may be assured that 
the arrangement we propose will be found as convenient for the 
old system of instruction, as for the new, besides the economy ‘of 
room, which will be evident. 
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REMARKS, - 


1. The semicircles as they are called, are not perfectly so, for 
it is found that the shape here given takes up less room and is 
more convenient for the class. These are the reciting stations, 
in the centre of which is a seat for the monitor. This seat may 
be a permanent one, a desk, or a chair, or the monitor may be 
required to stand, which is the preferable mode. 

2. There should be about eighteen inches between the ends of the 
i so that children standing at each may not touch each 
other. 

3. From the wall to the front of the semicircles may be about four 
feet, and then there must be room between the front of the semi- 
circles and the desks, to allow of a person’s passing down the aisle, 
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while the children are standing at the stations. Two feet will be 
sufficient, thus making’ the aisle six feet wide. 

4. The master’s desk had better be semicircular that classes 
may form around it and recite to him. It should be elevated about 
eighteen inches above the floor, and have two circular steps around it. 

5. The narrow aisle on the left side of the school will be found 
convenient, but may be dispensed with if the other aisle is a wide 
one. 

6. The nearest form should be about four feet from the master’s 
desk. The seats for the scholars may be separate stools, nailed 
to the floor, or single benches strongly made and fastened. The 
desk should have a shelf under it, to hold the slate and books of the 
children. 

7. Between the seats and the front of the next row, should be a 
passage way of fifteen or twenty inches width, that master and 
munitors may pass freely behind the scholars. 

8. The reading stations 6, 7, and 8, behind the desks, may be 
dispensed with, if there are enough elsewhere, and, in winter, one 
or two may be made by the door. These stations are marked by 
grooves in the floor cut or scratched. Paint is sometimes used but 
is soon effaced. 

9. The desks nearest the master’s should be somewhat lower than 
the others, to suit the smallest children. In arranging the relative 
height of the seats and desks or forms, the best plan is to set a 
child upon the seat, and place the form just high enough for him to 
write and keep his elbow at his side. Always recollect that it had 
better be too low than too high. 

Such is the arrangement we should propose, and a judicious 
teacher will come as near to it as circumstances will allow. He 
may adopt the whole or a part, or none, for it is possible to do with- 
out reading stations, the monitor sitting at the end of a bench, and 
the children standing in a semicircle around him. It is better 
however for the classes to read towards the wall than towards the 
centre of the room. . 

In European schools, and in some in our own country, where 
the poor are chiefly taught, the children read from sheets printed 
in very large type, and hung against the wall, over the mon- 
itor’s seat. The class can all see the sheet, and read from it. 
After a class has read one sheet, they exchange sheets with another 
class, and thus one set of sheets, or cards, as they are called, will 
suffice for a large school. There are, however, many disadvanta- 
ges attending the use of these cards, and as the selections on them 
are very inferior to the books generally used in our schools, and, 
moreover, as our villages contain few parents so poor that they can- 
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not procure the necessary books, we should recommend the use of 


books to the exclusion of cards. 
Each éhild must have a slate, which should be ruled after the 


following pattern. 




























The five lines are for the body 
of the letter, the middle to show 
where most letters join. The in- 
ner of the fo lines mark the 
length of stems net looped, and 
the outer lines the length of 
those looped. Three such lines, 























or assemblages of lines, may be a 
put on one side of a common 

slate, the other side is kept un- i 
ruled. 





As every master has his own 
mode of teaching writing, he can 
rule the slate to suit himself, if 
he does not like our plan. Our 
system can become ‘all things to 
all men,’ in such nonessentials. 
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No other apparatus will be needed except a small belf or whistle, 
and a board about four feet by three and painted black. This is 
placed over the master’s desk, or wherever the scholars can see it 
best, and letters, words or sums, diagrams, &c. are written on it 
with chalk. The board must be well painted, but not varnished, 
and chalk of the best quality, free from particles of flint, should 
be used, that the board may not be scratched. . 

In such schools as can afford it we should also recommend 
another board painted black, and ruled with white or red lines like 
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d the slates, with a great and small alphabet painted on it, the length 

"a and proportions of the letters being carefully preserved, that the 

. child may always have qa copy to appeal to, when in doubt about 

” the form of a letter. 

ll : 

4 In offering directions for a change of systems in our common 

a schools, we shall suppose some one employed to teach a school of 
this sort, and shall give him the necessary directions. 


Before the day appointed for opening the school, let it be known 
that each child is expected to bring his last writing book, ciphering 
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book, and all tlie other books he has used the previous season. 
This will assist in classing them, which is the first important step. 

When the children aré all assembled, write their names on a 
sheet of paper to be afterwards copied alphabetically on the class 
lists, to be hereafter described. 

Let the children all stand in one or two lines, and read from the 
same book. As they read place them higher or lower as they com- 
pare with the others. After they have read round once, let them 
do so again that your judgement may be corrected or confirmed. 
Then take the head readers for monitors, and their number must 
depend upon the number of scholars. One hundred scholars will 
need about twelve monitors, after you have taken these, let the eight 
next highest readers form the highest class, the eight next, the 
next class and so down. Let the lowest class be calied the jirst. 
Then let these classes form around the stations, and assign a par- 
ticular class to each monitor. 

Much difficulty will be experienced from the diversity of books 
found in every school, and it is to be lamented that parents are so 
unwilling to purchase a new book, however improved, while any 
book, however antiquated and unsuitable is already owned. ‘This 
embarrasses the teacher and retards the progress ot the pupils. We 
shal] point out such books as are suitable, and earnestly recom- 
mend it to school committees to see that every child is supplied with 
them. We do not say that the system we advocate cannot struggie 
with the evil complained of, as well as the old system can, but we 
love uniformity, and are unwilling to dig our garden with a hoe, 
when: for a tfifle we can purchase a spade. 

Having classed the readers, the next thing is to class the writers 
Let each scholar write three words on his slate, each writing’ the 
same words that they may be more easily compared. Select the 
best writers, say as many as you have forms, for monitors of wri 
ting on the slate, and if possible let these slaie monitors not be the 
same children you have selected for reading monitors. Then di- 
vide the children into classes, which may consist of as many as sit 
at one form, if the school be numerous. Let the best writers oc- 
cupy the forms farthest from the master’s desk, and the beginners 
will then occupy the lower desks. 

Having classed the writers, arrange all the scholars, and give a fair 
trial at spelling. Let one or two of the best writers take down the 
names of the scholars, and mark each scholar that spells incorrectly. 
Let those who err go below those who spell the word right. After 
spelling round ten or fifteen times, let those who have made no er- 
ror, (as will appear on the slate,) take the head, those who have 
made only one go next, and so down to those who erred the most. 
As there will be several who failed in the same number of words, 
precedence must be given to those who stood the highest when 
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they left off spelling, and this is the chief object of letting them go 
up and down, when a record is kept on the slate also. Now begin 
at the foot and mark off eight for the first class, then the next eight 
for the second, and so on until only enough are left for monitors of 
these classes. Then let the monitors, beginning at the highest, 
choose a class, until each class has a monitor. 

Let each, with slate in hand, stand up for examination in arith- 
metic. Such as have never ciphered may be classed according to 
ages, but such as have ciphered, must first be tried in numeration, 
then addition, subtraction, &c. and as fast as any {fail to do the 
sum, mark them off for a class. Take the best for monitors, and 
then yourself teach these monitors numeration thoroughly, and 
let them teach the same totheir classes. Require all to begm, that 
they may review, and let none advance until thoroughly acquainted 
with a rule. ‘ 

As but a small proportion will have studied grammar and geogra- 
phy, there will probably be but one class, and this you must teach 
yourself, But you will soon permit others to commence the study 
of these branches, that your class may be exercised in teaching 
them. 

As directions for their use are given in the grammar and geogra- 
phy we shall hereafter propose, we need only remark here that 
when more branches are taught, less time must be allowed for each 
branch, or geography may be studied one day or one week and 
grammar on the next week. This arrangement can be made by 
the-teacher. 

Supposing the school to open at 9, and continue till 12 A. M. and 
then to open at 2 and continue till 4 in the afternoon, the follow- 
ing may be the order of exercises until experience teaches a better. 

At nine A. M. ring the little bell as a signal for every child to 
take his seat. Call the roll and give each child present a merit mark 
for punctuality. The nature of this merit mark will be hereafter ex- 
plained, though not so fully as in the second number of this Journal, 
pp. 72, 73. 

94. Order monitors of reading to their stations, then direct the 
classes to form around them, in perfect silence, with hands behind. 
Give a signal for all to begin to read at once. Whilst the classes 
are reading to the monitors the master goes round and hears each 
class a little, or hears a different class each day, keeping a vigilant 
eye upon the whole school. 

5 m. before 10. Ring the bell for all to slop, and require all to 
do so instantly, even if a word be half pronounced. Let them then 
form a line in front of their reading stations, (where the dotted line 
is inour diagram.) Then take the class list and, beginning with the 
highest class, give a merit to such as their monitors say deserve 
one, and so on to the lowest class. In very large schools it would 
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take too long to call thé roll in this Way, the monitor, therefore, 
must be required té keep a hittle list of iis own class, atid mark the 
merits himself upon it, transferring them once a week to the gene- 
ral list kept by the master. Then order the classés highest, first, 
to walk lightly with hands behind to their seats. It is better that 
they stand behind their seats untill the signal is given to sit all to- 
gether.—All this may as well be done in five minutes as in fifty. 

10 o’elock: Call the monitors of reading around your desk, fo 
read to you. Then order monitors of slate wrifing to their stations 
at the head or end of each form., Let an intelligent monitor, with 
a clear voice, called the monitor of dictation, say ‘ Take slates.’ 
Each child: lays his slate before him.—‘ Clean slates.’ Each child 
rubs untill the bell sounds for all to stop together, and put their 
hands behind at the same instant. 

In some schools on this plan the slate is immoveably fixed in the 
the form, in others there is a place into which it fits but is not fixed. 
We think it better to dispense with the former plan that the chil- 
dren may be able to carry their slates out to their ciphering stations, 
and with the latter that the surface of the form may not be uneven 
when they write on paper, and with both that the children may sit 
nearef éath other than thé fixed slates will allow, in case the 
school is crowded. 

It'stiould be récollected that the children have all been classed 
in writing, but do not sit according to that classification. It is ne- 
céssary, therefore, that they leave their seats to be classed. To 
do this, the monitor of dictation says, ‘ Ready!” then, ‘ rise!” ‘ walk!” 
Let them follow the head ofthe class to the side of school room 
across the broad aisle, and remain in single file, and turn round, 
Then let the highest row file off to their writing stations and the rest 
follow. It takes some time to describe this movement; but two min- 
utes are sufficient to execute it. The monitor of dictation will keep 
order, while the classes are writing; but if the school be very large,he 
may have a colleague called monitor of order. After the slates are 
filled with words, (three long words or six short ones,) the monitor of 
dictation orders the slate monitors to examine slates. They do this, 
marking errors in spelling, badly formed letters, &c. These moni- 
tors should have their own slates also, and write the words which 
their classes write; and, before they are directed to examine their 
classes, they may show their own slates to the monitor of dictation. 
This is a salutary check upon the monitors; but if they are not re- 
quired to write themselves, they should keep behind their classes 
all the time, instructing and correcting them. 

When they write on the slate, let such as are capable write the 
same word, which must be one in the regular spelling lesson. The 
little children who cannot write whole words, must write letters, or 
parts of letters, and their monitor must sect them copies untill they 
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can write from dictation. Every child must write something, and 
of course must have a slate and pencil. 

The monitor of dictation goes to the highest class, and spells very 
distinctly the word they are to write. He then goes to the next 
class and gives them a word ‘from their lesson, and so down to the 
classes which are unable to write words. 

10}. Send off your class of reading monitors. Ring the bell 
for writing to cease. Give the word ‘ready!—rise!—walk!’ and 
then let them file off to their seats, as before writing. They should 
however have a meri, if they have written well and correctly, and 
you may mark them by calling each name, or let the monitors do it 
en small lists. 

10h. 35m. Ring the bell for spelling monitors to go to their 
stations. Say, ‘ ready! rise! lead off, highest first, to spelling sta- 
tions.’ While the classes are spelling to you, you will hear the 
monitors of arithmetic recite, or inspect their work. If you are 
unwilling to take them from their spelling, you may take some other 
half hour less inconyenient. 

11 o’clock. Ring for silence. Mark merils. Lead off from the 
head of the highest class. 

11 and 5 minutes. Hear the grammar class yourself Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday—or that in geography Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. The rest of the school may be employed in copy- 
ing a word written on the board, or in saying the multiplication 
tables, &c., after a monitor, altogether, .or finally, in spelling al- 
together, but in a low voice, the words of the day’s lesson. By 
all means require them to do something. 

il}. The classification for writing on the slate, will not 
always do for paper also. Therefore, after you have examined 
their former writing books, and selected your monitors for writing 
on paper, let them proceed—ready !-—rise !—walk !’—as they did be- 
fore writing on the slate, and then file off to the new seats. Then 
let the monitors give the books and pens of their classes to them. 

It is well to have two sets of monitors, that one set may be on 
duty a week, and the other relieve them next week. Then you 
may teach the class of monitors not on duty, and oversee the whole 
school, particularly the lower scholars, who do not write on paper, 
and may be employed on the slate. 

If there are not good writers enough for two sets of monitors, 
and you have but one set, you must contrive to let them write a 
little while between or during some of the other exergises; although 
this is not very important, because they have practice in setting 
copies for their classes, which duty may be performed in the re- 
cess between schools, or at some spare moment in school time. 
Monitors seldom need to be told when to do this, for they easily 
nd an opportunity themselves. 
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12 o’clock. Make each child show his copy to you, and give 
him a merit or demerit as he deserves. Dismiss as fast as you 


examine. ° 


AFTERNOON. 


2 o’clock. Call to order. Mark for punctuality as in the morn- 
ing. 
21, Order out for reading, as in the morning. Mark merits, &c 

2%. Order writing on slate, as in the morning. Hear monitors 
of reading or arithmetic yourself. 

34. Order monitors of arithmetic to stations. Order arithmetic 
classes to their monitors. Let them recite wlellectual arithmetic ¢ 
one day, and practice on their slates the next. 

4 o’clock. Mark merits, and dismiss. 

This order of exercises may look formidable, but the teacher is 
assured that he will understand the routine of the whole business 
thoroughly in a day or two, and so will the children. It will be ne- 
cessary, now to give a few miscellaneous directions, which could 
not conveniently be inserted elsewhere. 

In reading, let any child who can correct another go above him. 
But as their anxiety to correct will produce confusion unless regu- 
lated, let each who notices a mistake hold up his hand, but not 
speak untill the monitor tells him. The monitor must let the near- 
est to the reader speak first, but no one must speak who did not 
hold up his hand, If any one mis-correct, he must go down one 
for interrupting the reader. 

In writing, whether on the slates or paper, oblige every child 
to begin with single letters, the younger scholars because they 
must learn them of course, and the older scholars because they 
cannot teach correctly, unless correctly taught the elements. As 
the monitors will not know how to mend pens for themselves and 
their classes, you must call them around you at an early day, and 
teach them in a class. After you have once taught a class to 
make pens, the younger children will learn without troubling you. 

In spelling, it is important that you drill the monitors, before em- 
ploying them to teach classes. For this purpose, call around you 
the monitors of spelling. Require them to stand with hands be- 
hind that they may do the same by their classes. Pronounce the 
word to be spelled very distinctly. Require the child to pronounce 
it before he begins to spell. If he spells it wrong, those who dis- 
cover the error and can correct it, may hold up hands as in read- 
ing. The monitor directs the nearest to the speller who held his 
hand up to correct, and it is desirable in long words that he should 
point out the other’s error before he spells the whole word. If he 
correct and spell the word rightly, let him go up, and let all who 
go down spell the word for which they lose their places. 
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‘In reviewing to obtain new monitors of spelling, you will omit 
writing on the slate, and occupy the time usually devoted to that 
exercise, and spelling at the stations, to the review. This will be 
long enough, for it will not be necessary to have every word spell- 
ed, that has been spelled since the last review. You had better 
keep a spelling book of your own and mark every word that pre- 
sents any difficulty with a pencil, and then this will serve as a 
guide to the monitor of dictation in the selection of words to be 
written on the slate. Be sure to set a new lesson every day for 
the spelling classes, and let as many as can spell the same lesson, 
that more may have a chance to rise to the dignity of monitor, 

In arithmetic you will be perplexed in several ways. You will 
find a variety of ‘arithmetics’ in the school, from Pike’s octavo to 
Temple’s primmer. You must use all your influence to have 
these discarded. Let each child under six years of age be furnish- 
ed with the Child’s Arithmetic, a little intellectual system just pub- 
lished by the teacher of the monitorial school in Boston. As soon 
as the child is master of this, let him procure ‘ Colburn’s First 
Lessons of Intellectual Arithmetic,’ to which the former is a suita- 
ble introduction. Regular lessons can be given in these, and they 
contain directions for their use. 

In written arithmetic, introduce if possible Colburn’s Sequel. 
Those who have ciphered considerably must have it, the monitors 
should use it as a guide in teaching beginners, Not that the use 
of either of these books is absolutely essential to the introduction 
of our system, but because, as we said before, in the choice of in- 
struments, it is preferable to select the best. 

Pay particular attention to numeration. Let the smallest child 
begin to make the figures, as soon as he has learned to write the 
alphabet. How the very youngest may be employed in counting 
you will learn in the Child’s Arithmetic above mentioned. 

In grammar and geography, if you use those prepared for the 
monitorial school in Boston, you will need no other directions 
than those in the books. 

We will recapitulate the titles of such books as have been pre- 
pared for the monitorial system, remarking that they are not re- 
commended as containing more information than is to be found in 
many other books, but as presenting the information in such a way 
that monitors can use it in teaching their classes. 

Ist. The Rational Guide to Reading and Spelling, by Wm. B. 
Fowle. The peculiarity of this spelling book is that the words 
are better and more minutely classed than in any other, and the 
reading lessons are adapted to the understandings of children. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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2d. Popular Lessons, being selections from the writings of 
Edgeworth, Barbauld, &c., 50 cents. 

3d. The American Preceptor, the Boston improved stereotype 
edition, 37; cents, or if preferred, 

4th. Scripture Lessons, Boston edition, edited by Wm. B. 
Fowle. This selection is from both the Old and New Testament, 
and will be found more suitable for schools than the whole Bible 
or New Testament. 374 cents. 

5. Pierpont’s American First Class Book, for the highest class- 
es. $100. 

6. English Grammar, with practical exercises, by Wm. B. 
Fowle. 20 cents. 

7. Practical Geography, by Wm. B. Fowle. 25 cents. 

8. A School Atlas of modern date. 

9. The Child’s Arithmetic. — cts. 

10. Colburn’s First Lessons. 37 cts. 

11. Colburn’s Sequel. $100. 

12, After the children are well acquainted with the spelling book, 
the higher classes may be allowed to write lessons from Guy’s 
Orthographical Exercises, an ingenious little book, which ought to 
be better known. 20 cts. 

13. If elocution is taught, the American Speaker, by Wm. B. 
Fowle. 

The above are the nominal prices, but considerable discounts 
are usually made from them. The books may probably be found 
in most of the Boston book-stores, but if not easily found, they 
may be obtained by a direct application to the publishers of this 
Journal. 


We have alluded to merits and class lists. The system of re- 
wards and punishments our experience recommends is the follow- 
ing. Leta fixed price be. established for every exercise; for in- 
stance, let an attentive reader be allowed one merit; but if one has 
been very inattentive let him have a demerit; give to every speller 
who has missed no word in the lesson one merit, if he has missed 
only one word give him half a merit. If he misses more than three 
give hima demerit. So in arithmetic, writing and the other branches. 
Give a monitor half a merit more than the best of his class receives, 
provided he has done his duty. In fine, let there be a fixed reward, 
if possible, for every thing, that as little as possible may be left to 
the judgement of the monitors, and that the children knowing how 
many merits they are entitled to, as well as the monitor does, may 
see that he does them justice. 

The teacher may be as particular as he pleases in enumerating 
the branches under which merits are awarded, but we think the fol- 
lowing will be sufficiently particular. 
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Record of Merits, Demerits, &c, for May, 1826, 





Names. {| Punctuality | Merits or Exercises. | Merits as Monitor. | Demerits. 


Ames. W.j lll’. fll ° ; “——' «¢ Soe ° l . 
Barker. J./ ll . =e . . mt : im. : 
Cook. Ps {14 ° i . » jh . . u ‘ 
Davis. L. | lll - sa. ° : nu. ° Hh 
And so on 
alphabeti- 
cally. 

















Some may prefer a head for each branch. Each demerit is 
equal toa merit. Therefore at the end of the month add up the 
Merits, and deduct the demerits. _ You will then have a pretty fair 
statement of what every scholar has done. 

If an injudicious parsimony but too common in those who manage 
eur district schools, can be induced to unbend a little, a few dollars 
distributed quarterly in rewards will do more towards maintaining the 
necessary discipline, and encouraging industry, than any species of 
punishment by the master or the committee. Indeed, as we have ob- 
served in regard to other points, although our system may be carried 
on by the barbarous practice of flogging the body, without attempt- 
ing to correct or improve the mind, we declare it to be the result 
of our experience with the worst as well as the best class of our 
population, that if a child cannot be improved by motives addressed 
to his moral feelings, corporeal punishment will only make him 
worse. It is true he may be compelled to submit for a time, but it 
is with a spirit {ull of revenge, anger, and other bad passions, which 
will stifle every good principle he may have possessed, or burst 
forth again at the first opportunity. We never yet found an ad- 
vocate of castigation who was not willing to allow that the good ef- 
fects of it were doubtful, and that ‘the more one flogs the more one 
may.’ 

When it is ascertained how much money may be expended in 
prizes, find the value of every merit, and distribute the money, or 
prizes to that amount, in proportion to the number of merits each 
scholar has obtained during the month or quarter. This is prefer- 
able to fixing a certain value to every merit at first, for you cannot 
tell how many merits there will be nor what sum it will require to 
redeem them. 

By punctuality in our class list, is meant a regular appearance at 
the hour for opening schoo]. This should always be insisted on, 
especially in regard to monitors. If a reward for punctuality do 
not produce an early attendance, Jet those who come fifteen min- 
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utes too late receive a demerit or be sent home. Habits of punctu- 
ality are of the highest importance to the young, but in many of 
our common country schools, the master can seldom proceed to 
business untill an hour after the hour set for opening the school. 
In one flourishing village of Massachusetts the children, in»winter, 
carry each a stick of wood to school, nor is there any fire in the 
school reom untill a sufficient number of sticks has been collected 
by this daily contribution. These things ought not so to be. 


We shall conclude with one word of advice to school commit- 
tees. As the success of any system depends upon an impartial 
exercise of it, and as the system proposed in this manual requires 
more exercise of the judgement of children than any other, it must 
be your endeavor to second the exertions of the master. Encour- 
age him to deal impartially with all. Submit your own children 
entirely to his guidance; allow them no distinction to which their 
merit does not entitle them. The aristocracy of cities is prover- 
bial, but you must have seen that few country schools are free 
from family influence. The squire’s child must not be in the class 
of a poor man’s son, the clergyman’s son must be a monitor wheth- 
er qualified or not. Frown upon all such distinctions, and recollect 
that undeserved promotion will not excite your own children to 
exertion, but will discourage those who have nothing beside their 
own exertions to depend upon, and who keenly feeling their wrongs, 
will entertain but a poor opinion of your justice. Be generous to- 
wards the teachers you employ. Be careful to select a man of 
mild temper, and pure morals; and when you have found such a 
one, let not the whole term of his service be embittered by the re- 
flection that his services are undervalued. How can you expect a 
man to devote himself to the school under such circumstances? 
Depend upon it he will give you only the money’s worth of his 
time and exertions, and this is all you can reasonably expect. We 
mention the subject of salaries, because we believe they are gen- 
erally too low to induce a gentleman of talents to undertake the 
charge of a villagé school, and because to this circumstance, more 
than to any other, (if we except the short term for which a male 
teacher is employed,) may be attributed the low standard of educa- 
tion in our common schools. If you cannot afford any additional 
expense, let a small piece of ground be cultivated annually for 
the benefit of the school, or let the clergyman and selectmen see 
that those who have nothing to spare to educate their children, 
spare nothing for indulgence of some useless or pernicious habit. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


WE happily do not live in an age, when it is necessary to prove 
either the importance of education, or the propriety of extending 
it to females. The days are past, when a knowledge of tent-stitch, 
and the composition of a pudding or cordial was esteemed the 
chief glory of half the creation. Scarcely more desirable was the 
opposite era, which enforced the dradgery of accomplishments, 
often pursued at the expense of true taste and rational knowledge; 
accomplishments, eventually sacrificed to the household deities, as 
the axle-tree of the nuptial chariot of the Grecian bride, was an- 
ciently broken when she crossed the threshold of her husband. 
These dynasties reversed each other’s decrees,—one, like the 
Egyptian house of bondage, demanding “ brick without straw,” and 
the other satisfied with straw instead of brick. The females of the 
present generation, may boast, in the language of judicial astrology, 
a most auspicious nativity. Science allures them to her temple, and 
virtue commands them to dedicate to her altar, that influence which 
they derive from the courtesy of refined society. The genius of 
their country, as well as the spirit of the age, supplies another 
stimulant, prompting them to become worthy of a name among'the 
dignified and enlightened daughters of the greatest republic on 
earth. 

It has been remarked in the address contained in the first num- 
ber of this Journal that “there is already a deep and strong tide of 
opinion, undermining all that is useless and cumbrous in instruc- 
tion.” Still, with regard to the education of females, theory has out- 
run practice; and we apprehend that a philosophic eye would discov- 
er in the plan of their best seminaries, much which is capable of 
amendment. But to establish a system of rules, equally applicable 
to the different meridians of our country, would be impossible. 
Studies considered requisite to the sex, and methods of pursuing 
them, must follow in some measure the varying standard of taste, 
rank, and circumstance. Yet if fashions vary, radical principles 
are immutable. It would always be safe for the instructer of females 
to keep steadily in view, the practical results of education, to study 
the mental structure of the pupils, and to blend the good sense of 
the agriculturist, with the tenderness of the florist, and the spirit 
of the christian. 


To tax the memory, is usually the first step in the rudiments of 
education. Beside the importance of this faculty in every stage 
of intellectual progress, it has a separate value to females from its 
agency in what the immortal poet denominates “household good.” 
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To classify minute, and almost interminable details, and to elicit 
order and beauty, from what a novice might deem a chaos, is a de- 
sirable art. ‘This may be facilitated by the same course of study 
which is prescribed to remedy a defect of the retentive power, a 
course of patient demonstration, and regular induction. Thus, 
those branches of science, which might at first view be pronounced 
useless to females, rise into importance from the habits of mental 
discipline which they establish. It was formerly too much the 
custom to strengthen memory at the expense of understanding, 
by requiring long lessons verbatim, or more properly, parrot reci- 
tations. But a dropsical habit, instead of vigorous health was 
thus produced:—one power was made to start forth in incorrect 
proportion, and the symmetry of the mind destroyed. That act 
of memory which brings readily into use the treasures which it 
has amassed, should be early cultivated in females, because one 
important point of their ultimate destination is to be intelligent 
companions. The classic recollections of a well-stored mind, are 
powerful adjuncts in conversation, and to habituate them to prompt- 
ness at every call, the instructer should allow short intervals for 
rational discourse with the pupils, where the subjects, arguments, 
and authorities quoted, can have no aid from pre-meditation. 

The instructer of females should endeavor to advance their know- 
ledge of human nature. We do not, of course, mean that kind ofknow- 
ledge which is acquired bya painful observation of vice, or an intima- 
cy with scenes that shock the finer feelings of the soul. From these, 
it is their privilege to be secluded. But as in the domestic province, 
they may sometimes be called to manage obdurate materials, to re- 
duce obliquities to the right line of reason, and to soothe discordant 
spirits to harmony, their task will be greatly facilitated by habits of 
reverting to those latent springs of action, which unlock the idiosyn- 
crasies of character. Teachers may render the study of history 
subservient to this point by connecting it with the exercise of di- 
vesting the actors on the great map of man, of all factitious orna- 
ment, and by a systematic dissection presenting faults, virtues, and 
probable motives in the simple prominence of truth. This exer- 
cise will also be an auxiliary in the formation of a correct judge- 
ment, a possession of more intrinsic value to a practical being, 
than rapid perception, or brilliant fancy. Without it, both intel- 
lectual attainments, and fashionable accomplishments, will be as 
‘ sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’ Self-culture, or the volun- 
tary effort of mind, is necessary to all who would profit by the dis- 
cipline of education. It would be in vain that the physician pre- 
scribed appropriate medicines, if the patient neglected to observe 
the correspondent regimen. Self-culture, should be particularly 
encouraged in females, because its legitimate basis is that self-con- 
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trol which has affinity with many of their virtues, and most of their 
duties. To aid it, the instructer should require perseverance, re- 
press irritability, and idle curiosity, and by teaching the mind the 
pleasure of surmounting obstacles in the path of knowledge, lead 
it to a more sublime victory over its internal foes. The danger of 
being superficial is to be guarded against, because its tendency is 
to nourish vanity, that indigenous production of the ‘ heart’s light 
soil.’ Some have supposed that by substituting the solid pursuits 
of science, for the tinsel of showy acconiplishments, all undue ef- 
fervescence of mind will be effectually checked. Yet we appre- 
hend that a young lady may be as vain.of repeating the technical 
phrases of the professor, or of chattering in a foreign language, 
as of rattling the keys of her piano in the finest style, or dancing 
with the grace of Vestris. In each case the passion for display is 
gratified. The antidote will be found less in the nature of her 
studies, than in the depth of her knowledge. 

Yet it will usually be of slight avail for the instructer of females 
to devise the most judicious system, or with consummate skill adapt 
it to varieties of taste, temper and talent, unless there exists some 
degree of domestic co-operation. To elevate the mind for a few 
hours, and then plunge it into an atmosphere @here frivolity reigns, 
is like training the young vine upward, and then unclasping its ten- 
dril to cover it with dust. A powerful intellect may indeed con- 
quer this revulsion, and secure both developement and nurture. Yet 
still it isto the sanctuary of home, where the elements of character 
in all stages of their combination are exhibited without disguise, 
that we are to look for the culture of the affections, and the regu- 
lation of moral principles. Without these, we see only a tree un- 
stable at the root, a fruit unsound at the core, the watering of 
Apollos, or the planting of Paul, without the increase of God. 

It is also in the domestic sphere, that physical education gene- 
rally receives its principal attention. We know not why it,should 
ever be disjoined from intellectual and moral culture, or why it so of- 
ten knows no longer date than those anxieties which the helplessness 
of infancy, or the dangers of early childhood create. Great suffer- 
ings frequently ensue, from the neglect of those early habits which 
increase strength, and fortify the constitution. The unfeminine 
character of those gymnastic exercises which in Europe have been 
so successfully pursued by male students, entirely preclude fe- 
males from their benefits, Yet regularity, or at Jeast some appear- 
ance of system, may be given to those exercises which are conge- 
nial to their state. Health of body has in their case not only the 
same influence over vigor of mind, as in that of the ‘ lordly sex,’ 
but is moreover enhanced by that class of considerations which 
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constituted their sole value in the scale of being, according to the 
gradations of the politic Lycurgus, Regular habits of walking, or 
riding on horseback, should be ercouraged as far as possible, and 
in unfavorable weather their houses might be made their gymnasia. 
Modern education might be improved by a slight infusion of the 
Spartan contempt of hardship. 

It is presumed that young ladies would find their health promot- 
ed by attending to the entire arrangement of their own apartments; 
and that also by relieving their domestic guardians of a part of 
their pressure of care, the better dispositions of the heart would 
gain salutary expansion. Were it not for the danger of being ac- 
counted Goths or Vandals, we should venture to recommend that 
long banished article of furniture, the great spinning-wheel. 

Should any sprightly young lady honor these pages with her at- 
tention, we imagine we can trace the sneer of contempt already 
rising over her polished brow, and curling her ruby lip. Never- 
theless, we proceed in our praises of this despised instrument, pa- 
tronised in ancient times by noble matrons, and fair princesses, and 
often in later days ‘ discoursing most eloquent music,’ to the ear 
of the thrifty husband., An antiquated writer once denominated it 
‘Hygeia’s harp,’ and®our descant upon its merits is confined to 
its affinity with health. We have known its moderate use for a few 
summers, in daily lessons of an hour each, exceedingly useful in 
counteracting a tendency to pulmonary complaints, by the erect 
posture, prominence of chest, and general arterial circulation which 
it induced. We are the more sensitive on the subject of physical 
welfare, because we are confident that the course of city education 
too generally, nourishes a sickly delicacy, which if it sooner or 
later assume not some form of morbid temperament, will yet be 
sure to lay its withering hand upon energy of character. While 
the daughters of our mother country, their cheeks glowing in the 
brisk air of autumn, are performing what we should consider eques- 
trian feats, our own fairest and dearest, may be found seated day 
after day, in alarming proximity, to a highly-heated stove, while 
they hang over the last novel, half in danger of the fate of Niobe. 
Sedentary habits, and the rust of indolence are permitted to steal over 
those, to whom education should give ‘firmness of nerve, and energy 
of soul.’ The indifference to botis luxury and hardship which dis- 
tinguish a temperate and noble mind, are best acquired in early 
life, and would be best taught by parental guides, were it not for 
that false indulgence which too often leads them to yield their ofl- 
spring a present gratification, at the expense of future good--that 
spirit of Esan still lingering among us, imitating his traffic but not 
edified by his repentance. 
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A Grammar of the Greek Language, &c. See No. 5. 


(Concluded from p. 302.) 


Ir is well known to every reader, that the principal difference 
between the two plans of arrangement in our Greek grammars, con- 
sists in the manner of classing the nouns and verbs under declen- 
sions and conjugations. By the method most generally followed, 
in the English schools and our own, nouns are arranged under fen 
Declensions, five of the Simple, and five of the Contract nouns; but 
by the modern or reformed method, all these ten are reduced to 
three. In like manner the verbs, according to the old grammarians, 
are arranged under thirteen conjugations, namely, six of the bary- 
tone verbs, three of the contracts, or circumflexed, and four of the 
verbs i «:; while by the new system all these conjugations are 
merged in two very general classes, distinguished by their termina- 
tion, one of the verbs in #, and the other of the verbs in ws. Some 
grammarians, indeed, of high authority too, contend that we ought 
not to admit more than one conjugation, that is, in #; because, say 
they, the verbs in w:, except in three of their tenses, follow the rules 
of the verbs in . It is, in truth, difficult to perceive, why we should 
stop at two conjugations, when the reasons urged for that change 
would require us to carry the reduction of the number still farther. 
In addition to this general innovation upon the old system, some 
changes of inferior importance have been suggested by the inge- 
nuity of mgdern times. The only one, however, which we shall 
notice on this occasion, is the transposition of two entire tenses, 
namely, the perfect and pluperfect middle, from the middle voice, 
where they have ever been ranked by native grammarians, into the 
active voice, in which they take the new appellation of second per- 
fect and second pluperfect. This innovation appears in the valuable 
grammar of Buttmann, which we have before spoken of. The rea- 
sons for this change will be considered hereafter; at present we 
shall confine our remarks to the new classification of the nouns and 
verbs. 

The new arrangement of the nouns and verbs has greater sim- 
plicity, as it is commonly termed, and in certain respects may be 
considered more philosophical than the ancient; yet when we find 
that these very general classes of nouns and verbs, even according 
to the new scheme, are again to be subdivided, it may be doubted 
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whether there is much positive saving in the number of particu- 
lars which are to be learned by the pupil, or in the convenience of 
their application as he advances in his studies. Changes in the 
classification and nomenclature of the sciences, especially in mere 
practical matters connected with them, are always attended with 
inconveniences; and, to compare small things with great, we may 
apply to the present subject a remark made by an eminent British 
statesman and scholar upon certain writers, who were ambitious of 
discarding an old and well settled term in the Law of Natious, for 
the sake of introducing one, that should be more etymologically ex~ 
act, in its stead; ‘ Perhaps,’ says he, ‘these learned writers do employ 
a phrase, which expresses the subject of this law with more accu- 
racy than our common language; but I doubt whether innovations 
in the terms of science always repay us, by their superior preci- 
sion, for the uncertainty and confusion which the change occa- 
sions.”* ‘The justness of this opinion is strongly felt by every one, 
who has attempted to instruct in that most delightful and best 
adapted of all scientific studies to the youthful mind, natural histo- 
ry; in which the unnecessary and licentious departures from the 
Linnean arrangement of the several kingdoms of nature, and the 
introduction of synonymes without number, have so loaded and en- 
cumbered that branch of study, as to appal the most resolute pupil, 
who is not willing to sacrifice every thing to that single pursuit. 
But to these general remarks we would add a few, which are more 
immediately applicable to the present question. 

The old arrangement of the Declensions and Conjugations is 
substantially the same which was made by native grammarians of 
Greece at a period when their literature still retained its vigor, and 
when even the principles of language were discussed with as much 
acuteness as ever has been displayed; though certainly not under 
so many advantages, particularly in etymology, as we now possess 
by means of our extended acquaintance with the numberless dia- 
lects of the globe. Indeed the singularly ingenious and subtile dis- 
cussions of the philosophers and professed grammarians of antiqui- 
ty, not wholly unmixed with puerilities, almost lead one to agree 
with Lord Bacon, when in his ardor for the ancients he delicately 
recommends a little more modesty in his contemporaries,—‘ Sane 
quis facile conjiciat (ulcumque nobis ipsi placeamus) ingenia priorum 
seculorum nostris fuisse multo acutiora et subtiliora.’t It may not 
be altogether useless to bestow a moment’s attention on some of 
the older writers, from whom we have derived our present systems 
of Greek grammar. 

The earliest author, we believe, from whom we have anything 


* Mackintosh’s Introductory Lecture on the Law of Nations; in not. 
t De Augm. Scient. vi. 1. 
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like a practical treatise on this subject, is the grammarian well 
known to scholars by the name of Dionysius Thrax, who is sup- 
posed to have lived just before the Christian era. His very con- 
cise treatise, under the common name of Tix» Teauuerime, was first 
published from the manuscript by Fabricius; but the manuscript 
used by that learned editor was extremely faulty, and his edition, of 
course, very defective. Villoison, many years after that, made nu- 
merous corrections from a manuscript in the Library of St. Mark’s, 
at Venice; but a more complete edition has been lately published 
by Bekker, in his Anecdota Greca, accompanied with a minute and 
curious Greek Commentary, which is compiled from authors of dif- 
ferent, though very early periods. In the remains of this Treatise, 
as it has come down to our time, we do not find any systematic 
view of the Declension of Nouns. Yet, as we find in the later 
grammarians a system of Declensions, corresponding to our usual 
arrangement, just as their Conjugations of the verbs do, and as no 
intimations are given by these successive writers, that they are 
promulgating anything new or original, either in respect to the de- 
clensions or conjugations, we may fairly presume, that they have 
done no more than to copy their system of the former, as we 
know they have that of the latter, from writers of high antiquity. 
Now in respect to the Conjugations, we have in this Treatise of 
Dionysius Thrax a systematic view of them, which will doubtless 
surprise many readers, from its extraordinary conformity, not to 
say identity, both in its principles and its very examples, with that 
which has been universally taught in England and in our own coun- 
try, till within a short period. This author says, 


‘Conjugation is the systematic (or consecutive) inflexion of verbs. 
There are six conjugations of barytone verbs, which are distinguished, 
The first by 8 or 9 or » or wr, as Asiow, yedOu, Tiga, xoxTwW ; 
The second, by y or x or x or xr, as Atyw, wAinw, Te YW, Tite ; 
The third, by 2 or @ or +, as &’dw, wanbw, avire ; 
The fourth, by { or oc, as Qeala, wrow, égicrw ; 
The fifth, by the four unchangeable letters, a, «, », ¢, as wdaaw, 
vine, ueive, omeiew ; 
The sixth, by # pure, as iwmsdw, waiw, Barirsia, axovw. 
ng some introduce a seventh conjugation, in g and y, as eackw and 
two. 
Of the circumflexed verbs, there are three conjugations, which are 
distinguished, - . 
The first, in the second and third person singular, by the dipthong 
£1, AS vow, voeisy veel ; 
The second, by the dipthong « (the « being written but not sounded) 
as Bow, Bozes, Boz ; 
The third, by the dipthong o:, as yevrw, yevrois, yevert. 
Of the verbs ending in ws,there are four conjugations; of which 
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The first is deduced from the first of the circumflexed verbs, as 

from rida comes ribs ; 

The second, from the second of the same, as from ierd terme ; 

The third, from the third of the same, as from did@ comes didwps; 

The fourth, from the sixth of the barytones, as from wyyvie comes 

orn yrys.”® 

We have made the larger extract from this curious work, be- 
cause it is not in the hands of every reader in this country, and 
because we have persuaded ourselves, that all who take an interest 
in these inquiries, will feel no little gratification in seeing an au- 
thentic monument of that grammatical arrangement, which native 
Greeks themselves devised two thousand years ago, and which has 
served as the guide to most of us in the studies of our childhood. A 
system, which presents such claims as this does to the regard of 
every scholar, ought not to be demolished, except for the most ur- 
gent reasons, 

This very ancient arrangement, which Dionysius doubtless co- 
pied from authors still more ancient, so far as we have traces of 
anything relative to the subject, was followed by al! the Greek 
grammarians down to the period of the revival of letters; when it 
was brought into Italy and other parts of Europe, by the illustrious 
and learned Greek exiles from Constantinople, and was gradually 
adopted by the scholars of every country. It served as the basis 
of the celebrated grammars of Clenardus, Antesignanus, Sylburgi- 
us, and others, which in their turn have been made the groundwork 
of subsequent publications. In England, this system has been re- 
tained to the present day in the justly celebrated public schools of 
Eton, Westminster, and some others; though a few teachers have 
lately endeavored to introduce the ‘new method,’ which has been 
more followed on the Continent of Europe. 

The introduction of the new system of declensions and conjuga- 
tions has been generally ascribed, though not without some doubt, 
to the continental grammarian Weller; whose work, originally pub- 
lished in 1635, under the title of Grammatica Greca Nova, has 
served as the model of the grammars, which are now used in Ger- 
many and some other parts of the Continent. The same plan, in 
substance, was afterwards, in 1655, adopted in the celebrated Port 
Royal Grammar, which has had as high authority in France as that 
of Weller has in Germany; and this French work, according to M. 
Gail, if his characteristic national feelings have not Jed him into 
an error, ‘ opened the way for the illustrious scholars of Holland.’t 


* Dionys. Thrac. Gram. ap. Bekkeri Anecd. Gree. p. 638. 
+ Gail’s Grammaire Grecque. Pref. p. i. 
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It may not be uninstructive to take a very cursory view of the rea- 
soning by which the change is defended, 

The foundation of the argument, as stated by Weller himself, is, 
that wherever there is no diflerence of terminations, there ought to 
be no difference of declension or conjugation; and, as in the five 
contracted declensions, and in the circumflexed verbs, the termina- 
tions are not different from the simple nouns and the barytone 
verbs, there ought not to be any difference in the manner of de- 
clining and conjugating them. Now this mode of reasoning has a 
defect, which is not very uncommon; it proves too much; because 
if we apply it, for example,to our own language, we shall demolish 
at once our whole system of English grammar; we must extinguish 
our cases of nouns, and almost every distinction of number, and 
mode, and tense, in all the verbs of our language; and the same 
thing may be said in respect to other languages. Now when the 
Greek grammarians established their declensions and conjugations, 
they were not governed by the terminations alone; they took into 
view at the same time other distinctions, which, undoubtedly, were 
found convenient in practice. In the nouns, for example, besides 
the terminations, the circumstance of their having an equal or un- 
equal number of syllables in the oblique cases, determined the class 
in which they should be placed; their verbs too were classed ac- 
cording to other relations, than the mere terminations. And, if we 
did not know from the practice of the Greek writers themselves, 
we might learn from the observations of the Roman grammarians, 
that the Greeks proceeded on a different principle from the Ro- 
mans (from whom we have derived some of our opinions on these 
points) in their system of conjugations; for Priscian says,—‘ Con- 
jugatio est consequens verborum declinatio, cujus regula apud Gre- 
cos quidem tam consonantibus quam vocalibus comprehenditur. Con- 
sonantibus quidem in his verbis, que gagéreva appellant, hoc est, 
ante finem habentia accentum; vocalibus vero in circumflexis; apud 
nos vero in solis vocalibus secunde persone ad imitationem circum- 
flexorum,”* 

Now When a plan of grammatical arrangement has been once 
established by native writers, and its nomenclature and divisions 
become incorporated and interwoven with the whole fabric of their 
criticism and lexicography, whether the arrangement shall be strictly 
philosophical or not, it is hardly worth while for foreigners to attempt 
to make improvements upon it. If we should, kindly offer our as- 
sistance to the French nation in new modelling their grammatical 
system, which is quite as unphilosophical as our own, or as that of 
the Greeks, we should hardly be likely to make their grammarians 


* Priscian. lib. viii, cap, 17, tom. i, p. 426, edit. Krehl, Lips. 1819. 
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sensible of the obligation we were conferring upon them; and if, 
on the other hand, the whole body of French philologists should 
undertake to form an English Grammar for us, they would probably 
make but an awkward piece of work; for, however beautiful their 
grammar might be in theory, it would inevitably be deficient in those 
particulars, which would be the most necessary to us in practice. 
French critics make but a sorry figure in handling our language, 
as we too, it must be confessed, do in managing theirs; and we 
shall hardly have a right to expect much benefit from the lucubra- 
tions of the common herd of their grammarians upon the English 
tongue, when their learned Encyclopedists are so insensible to its 
force and harmony, as to suppose, that English verse consists of 
nothing but a definite number of syllables without regard to rythm 
or cadence, and, accordingly, to murder the familiar lines of Ros- 
common, 


* The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine,’ 


by metamorphosing them into the following jargon— 


* A weighty Bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, should through one page shine.’* 


If it be necessary to reform our grammars, either of the Greek, 
Latin, or English languages, in respect to the particulars now under 
consideration, why should we not make the reform more thorough? 
The very first and fundamental division of language, into eight or 
nine parts of speech, is wholly unphilosophical. An able writer of 
the present day says of it, that ‘however general and convenient in 
a popular view, it is by no means to be admitted into a philosophical 
grammar ;’} and Horne Tooke, with his usual decision, affirms, that 
no other classess of words are necessary than nouns, and verbs, and 
abbreviations, as he terms them; he adds too, that ‘ you may make 
as many parts of speech as you please, two, or twenty, og more.’{ 
The same difficulties and objections have occurred to the writers on 
Greek and Latin grammar, in all ages. Sanctius, in the sixteenth 
century, says of the diversity of opinions respecting the parts of 
speech,—‘ in quibus tanta est inconstantia Grammaticorum, ut 
nihil certi nobis adhuc potuerint constituere;’§ and Quintilian, when 
he says, on the same point, ‘ de numero parum convenit,’ only repeats 


* Eacyclopédie, Art. Langue Angloise. 

+ Rees’? Cycloped. art. Grammar, column 5. 

¢ Diversions of Purley, vol. i, p. 37, Amer. edit. 
§ Mmerva, lib. i, cap. 2. 
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what had been said for ages before; ‘ veteres enim,’ he adds, ‘ quo- 
rum fuerunt Aristoteles et Theodectes verba modo et nomina et 
convinctiones tradiderunt.* The latter Stoics made five parts of 
speech; others again, among whom was the very learned Varro, 
reckoned but two,—‘ Partes orationis sunt due, si item, ut Dion, in 
treis diviserimus res que verbeis adsignificantur. *+ Another class 
of writers, with the Oriental grammarians, make three parts of 
speech. It is, too, a matter of no little curiosity to observe the 
difference of opinion, as to the relative importance and dignity of 
the several parts of speech. Some scholars, of no common degree 
of acuteness and of very great learning, maintain with Scaliger, that 
the interjection is the first and principal part; while Sanctius, the 
Horne Tooke of his age, affirms it to be no part of speech at all! 
as he also contemptuously hurls the whole body of pronouns from 
their old station in language. Again, some writers say, with Con- 
dillac, that ‘ the verb to be is properly the only verb’ in human speech, 
and consider it as essential to it; yet many of the aboriginal lan- 
guages of our own continent, and some of those in the South Sea 
Islands, are wholly destitute of that verb, and consequently are 
deficient in one of the essentials of language! 

Our learned countryman, Mr. Webster, who has spent his life in 
the study of language, feeling the same difficulties which have puz- 
zled preceding grammarians, has fearlessly discarded the old divi- 
sions of the parts of speech, and in his ‘ Philosophical and Practical 
Grammar of the English Language,’ has rejected the old nomencla- 
ture of articles, nouns, pronouns, &c, and substituted one that he 
considers to be more philosophical. ‘The term article,’ he says 
‘is unmeaning and inapplicable’ to that class of words; ‘ substaniwe 
is not sufficiently distinctive nor intelligible, and noun is not readily 
understood by learners;’ the term pronoun is still ‘more exception- 
able;’ ‘adjective’ is equally applicable to the adverb and even to 
other parts of speech; and even the term ‘ verb’ is not sufficiently 
descriptive. He therefore devises a variety of substitutes for these 
common terms; for noun and substantiwe he gives us the term name; 
for pronouns, substitutes; for adjectives, attributes; for adverbs, modi- 
fiers, which he observes is ‘ well-formed, like magnifers, and happily 
expressive of their use;’ for conjunction he substitutes connective ; 
the old term verb, however, he retains with apparent reluctance, 
because he cannot find a new one that satisfies him.t 

But a scheme of reform must not stop at the mere nomenclature. 
A very large class of words, frequently called’ particles, including 


* Quintil. lib. i, cap. 4; p. 76, ed. Spalding. 
+ Varro, lib. vii, p. 106, ed. Bipont. 
t Philosoph. and Pract. Gram. 1807. Pref. p. 6 and 7. 
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conjunctions and prepositions, are now agreed to be in reality nouns 
and verbs, according to the theory, which has been generally pro- 
mulgated as the discovery of Horne Tooke; who, according to Dr. 
Darwin ‘ has unfolded by a single flash of light the whole theory of 
language, which had so long lain buried beneath the learned lumber 
of the schools.” ‘These words must therefore be no longer ranked 
as heretofore, but must be placed on the catalogue of verbs, as other 
irregulars or defectives are.* Yet if such a new arrangement and 
nomenciature should be adopted, in our own language, and much 
more in a foreign or dead one, it may well be questioned, whether 
we should, practically speaking, gain anything by it. 

Further; besides the imperfections in the fundamental division of 
the parts of speech, we shall find extremely discordant opinions 
among grammarians, as to the subordinate divisions of cases, tenses, 
&c, not only in Greek and Latin, but in our own and other modern 
languages. In respect to the cases, for example, the common opin- 
ion is, that we ought not to admit any more than there are défferent 
terminations of the noun. According to this, our later gramma- 
rians, ambitious to come as near as possible to a philosophic stand- 


* We have said, that this theory has been generally considered as Horne 
Tooke’s ; but he was not the original author of it, though in our own language 
he was the first who applied it with success. It is possible, indeed, that he was 
not indebted to any other writer for it, except so far as the hints of Junius and 
Skinner might aid him. Yet it is a fact known to scholars, that the same theory 
had been established and applied, on the Continent of Europe, to the Greek lan- 
guage, before Tooke published his work in England. Those persons, who have 
not extended their inquiries beyond the writers upon our own language, may per- 
haps be gratified to see some of the evidence of this fact; and we accordingly 
subdjoin the following exposition of the theory from the preface to the learned 
— Doctrina Particularum Lingue Grece ;— 

‘ Primam, ut reliquarum, ita Grece quoque lingux originem fuisse simplicis- 
simam, ipsa natura ac ratio docent, primosque o'vome%e'ra¢ nomina, quibus res, et 
verba, quibus actiones exprimerent, non vero particulas instituisse, probabile est. ... 
Natura, inquam, ipsa docet, particulis antiquiora esse nomina et verba..... 
Neque mea hac, neque nova est de particularam minus antiqua origine opinio; 
suflragantem habeo Plutarchum ad ijlam questionem, que inter Platonicas pos- 
trema est—Cur Plato dixerit orationem ex nominibus et verbis misceri ? Ubi ait, 

ile esse, homines ab initio particularum orationem dislinguentium eguisse. 
Hinc non admedum est obscurum, que res primam particulis originem prebuerit. 
Illa enim nomina et verba, que antiquissimi una cum ipsorum regimine mediz ora- 
tioni inseruerunt, sequens 2tas, brevitati studens, neglecto regimine, sive mutilata 
structura, clanculum tamen intellecta, nuda reliquerunt, et parte sui destituta, tan- 
quam vestigia lese sententie.... Ita reveraipse particule olm fuerunt vel no- 
muna vel verba, ut clare patebit,ubi de singularum partic ularum originibus dicam.... 
Statuamus ergo, particulas in sua infantia fuisse vel verba vel nomina,’ etc. Tooke 
has rendered essential services to English philology ; but, as his knowledge of the 
Northern dialects was not extensive, and as he was entirely unacquainted with 
the Oriental tongues, whence all the European dialects ancient and modern have 
been derived, he was deficient in the most necessary qualifications for pursuing 
that part of language to which he directed so much of his attention—etymology. 
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ard, have admitted but three cases in English; yet here they are 
obliged to-tolerate a trifling aberration from theory, for the sake of 
convenience in practice; for they give a third case to nouns as well 
as pronouns (though the former, upon their theory, admit of only 
two,) under the name of objective case; a name which an able writer, 
before cited, stigmatises as ‘ unmeaning.’* 

Now it would be more exact to say, that nouns in English have 
but fwo cases, and pronouns, three. But, as the writer just quoted 
observes, there are naturally five cases (the vocative being always 
a nominative) to denote the most usual relations in language; and 
we may ask, of what importance is it, whether those relations are 
denoted by a syllable or inflexion placed either at the end of a word, 
or at the beginning; and of what consequence is it, whether such 
syllable is incorporated with the noun, as in Greek and Latin, or 
stands apart from it in the shape of a preposition, or particle, as in 
English? Why, for example, in our nouns may we not, say, that of 
man, or ofman (for we write them separately without any necessity) 
is a genitive case just as much as man’s i. e. man-is; and that both 
of these forms are as legitimate genitives as homin-is in Latin? In 
our English verbs, too, instead of imperfectly attempting to regulate 
the tenses by the diversity of inflexion, and thus admitting but two 
or three tenses, as some reformers do, why should we not have our 
five or six, corresponding to the grammatical arrangement of other 
languages, even if we must form some of the tenses by means of 
auxiliaries? May not, for instance, the compound forms have loved 
and had loved, or, as we might write them, haveloved and hadloved, 
with the inflection at the beginning, be as properly denominated 
perfect and pluperfect tenses in English grammar, as the Latin ama- 
vi and amaveram, in which the inflexion is at the end? In the same 
way, we have never been able to discern, why some of our gramma- 
rians have so obstinately refused to acknowledge passive verbs in 
English. Are not the compounded forms am loved and was loved, 
or, to write them in single words amloved and wasloved, as strictly 
passive verbs as the Latin forms amor and amabar? It is wholly 
unimportant, whether the inflexions are written separately from the 
radical or not; whether they precede or follow it; and whether they 
still remain entire and significant words, like our auxiliaries and 
prepositions, or, as in Greek and Latin, mere fragments of original 
words, now melted down and incorporated with the radical. 

The assumed philosophical principle, that,the termination is the 
essential distinction of a case, has given rise to a curious question, 
whether the nominative is properly a case; and, ‘ what is very singu- 
lar,’ says the able French grammarian Beauzée, ‘the decision is in 


* Rees’ Cyclop. Art. Grammar, col. 21. 
VOL. 1. 46 
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the negative!’. ... ‘These two excellent grammarians,’ he adds, 
alluding to Lancelot and Du Marsais, ‘agree that the cases of 
a noun consist in its different terminations... . . Now it is certain, 
that nouns have a termination in the nominative as well as in the 
other cases, for a noun without a termination is impossible.* He 
further justly remarks, that ‘the distinction of cases is not universal 
in all languages, and the system is not uniform in those which have 
admitted them; but it may evist in all, because it does in some; and 
that should be sufficient to make it the foundation of a general 
theory, even if we should derive no other advantage from it, than 
the aid it would afford us in exhibiting the reasons for the different 
processes pursued in different idioms.’ f 

Conformably to these views of the subject, we have always re- 
gretted, that our English grammarians have departed from the Greek 
and Latin cases and tenses, and we may add from the grammatical 
arrangement adopted by the modern nations of Europe, in whose 
languages generally those cases and tenses ‘are retained, notwith- 
standing they must be formed by prepositions and auxiliaries. We 
should, if the matter were now res wnlezra, prefer even an English 
grammar with the six cases; as was in fact adopted in a useful little 
work of this kind, published a few years ago by Walker, that truly 
practical writer, who, whatever may be the estimate of his genius, 
has done more real service to the student, than any of his prede- 
cessors in the same department of philology. His remarks, on the 
point now under consideration, are well deserving of the reader’s 
attention. He says— 


‘But it will be naturally demanded, of what use to an English 
scholar is retaining the Latin terms and forms of construction ? It may 
be answered, that if these terms and forms of construction are as in- 
telligible as any we can substitute in their stead, why should we depart 
from the ancient, and received grammatical language of Europe, with- 
out deriving any advantage from the change? If, indeed, the Latin 
terms and forms of construction were much more difficult, than such as 
must be substituted to supply their place, the objection would be a 
very strong one ; but this is not really the case. In the declension of 
nouns we must have two cases, and in that of pronouns, three. Where 
would be the difficulty or embarrassment in extending the cases to six, 
the number of them in Latin? The answer will be, because we have 
no such cases in our language ; and therefore why should we create 
them? It may be replied, that a case or termination of a noun adds 
no more to its signification, than a preposition prefixed to it ; the 
difficulty therefore of adopting these additional cases is ideal; three 
more cases would be as easily learned, as the two or three we are 


* Grammaire Générale, tom. ii, p. 103, ed. 1767. + Ibid. p. 103. 
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obliged to adopt ; and by doing so, we speak the general grammatical 

eof all the scholarsin Europe; for it must be observed, that 
general utility, and not philosophical or abstract propriety, is the great 
object of Grammar, as well as of language. 

* What has been observed of the cases of nouns is applicable to the 
declensions. We are obliged to form nouns into classes, according to 
their several modes of forming their plurals ; and as we have five va- 
rieties of this formation, where would be the impropriety of calling 
each of these modes a declension? I greatly mistake, if putting each 
of these varieties in a table declined, with all their cases, will not 
make a better and more lasting impression of the plurals and genitives 
of nouns, which are so often confounded, than the short transient way 
in which they are generally mentioned. 

‘ The moods of Verbs in Latin, except the optative, have been gene- 
rally retained by some of the most respectable English grammarians ; 
notwithstanding the strong reasons which may be brought to prove, that 
we have no more than one mood in English. To abolish these moods 
would be certainly to coin our grammar anew ; but it is highly pro- 
bable, that what it might gain by this in metaphysical value, it would 
lose in general currency. 

‘It will scarcely be questioned, that for boys who are to have a 
Latin education, an English grammar in the Latin form would be by 
far the most eligible.’* 


But we have one ortwo further remarks to make on these changes 
in grammatical systems. After we commence the work of reform 
in the parts of speech, in the cases and declensions, we must go on 
and remodel our systems of moods and tenses, and, perhaps in Greek, 
the arrangement of the numbers also; for on this latter point some 
acute grammarians have doubted, whether we ought to admit the 
dual numbers in that language.t As to the moods, in Greek, ac- 
cording to our usual divisions, they are made the class or genus, and 
the tenses ate subdivisions or species under them, which is in fact 
reversing the order of things. Accordingly in one grammar of high 
repute, that of Professor Moor, of Glasgow, the tenses are more 
philosophically made the genus or class and the moods are’ arranged 
as subdivisions under them, His rule is, ‘ Tempora habent modos, 
numeros et personas.’ 

One additional remark upon the conjugations shall finish what we 
have to say, on the particulars now under consideration. If we may 
now mould the Greek conjugations anew by the terminations alone, 
as they appear in the wriften language, we shduld also do the same 
thing in Latin; and then, instead of four conjugations, we should 


* Walker's Outlines of English Grammar, Preface, p. v. 


+ See the Arguments in Fischer's Animadversiones ad Welleri Gram. tom. i. p. 
19. 
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have but one, ending in ve, which we should only have to subdivide 
according to the long or short vowel, or the difference in the vowel, 
preceding that termination. But the truth is, that in the original 
arrangement of the conjugations, regard was not had to the written 
language alone, but to the spoken language also; in Latin, to the 
long and short vowels, and in Greek, to the accents, whether cir- 
cumflex or barytone; and it should not be overlooked, that the old 
grammarians of both those nations distinguish the conjugations, not 
by the terminations of the infinitive, nor by the first person mingle 
of the indicative, but by the second. 

It is the less worth our while to break up the ancient grammati- 
cal arrangements, particularly in Greek, because we may yet find 
them of material use in Comparative Philology. Late investigations 
into the languages of the globe have shown affinities that were not 
dreamed of in the last century. The Sanscrit, that fruitful parent 
of so many dialects, as everybody knows at this day, is ascertained 
to have a striking affinity with the Greek, not only in etymology 
but in its syntax; and there no longer remains a doubt, that the 
Greek syntax had its origin in the Sanscrit. Now, when we find 
in the latter, not only voices corresponding to the active, passive, 
and middle in Greek, but also a similar class of verbs in mt, in- 
flexions corresponding to those of the Greek verbs, the same per- 
sons of the verb denoted by the same letters, past tenses formed 
with augments, and other extraordinary resemblances, which, as a 
learned writer observes, prove the Greek and Latin to have been 
cast in the same mould with the Sanscrit, we had better pause, 
before we strike off at a blow the great advantages that we now 
possess in having grammatical systems, which, practically speak- 
ing, are common to so many of the languages of man. 

We intended to discuss in this place the other innovation in Greek 
grammar, to which we have before alluded; that is, the transposi- 
tion of the perfect and pluperfect middle into the active voice, and 
there giving them the new names of second perfect and second plu- 
perfect; but we have room for only one remark, which is, that we 
do not perceive, why it is not quite as well to let those tenses re- 
tain their ancient place in the middle voice, and to inform the pupil, 
that they are generally, perhaps always, used in an active sense, 
as to be obliged to teach him that certain other tenses, such as 
aorists and perfects, are sometimes used actively or passively ac- 
cording to circumstances, or that the present tenses of certain verbs 
are used like futures; with various other anomalies, cr exceptions, 
which will forever prevent a strict classification in the grammar o! 
this language. 

From the preceding remarks the reader will have perceived that, 
of the two works at the head of this article, we should give the 
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preference, if we must choose between these two alone, to the 
Gloucester Grammar, as a school book for our country. But we 
frankly say, that if the University had not originally selected this, 
we should have considered it quite as well to have adopted, in an 
English translation, and with a few additions to the syntax, and 
some illustrative notes, either Ward’s edition of the Wesiminster 
Grammar, or the Eton Grammar. We have good reasons for be- 
lieving too, that this would have been the choice of the distinguished 
Greek scholar now at the University, to whom we have before al- 
luded.* The Gloucester Grammar, it is well known, differs from 
these in the number of conjugations, and a few other particulars of 
less importance; which changes, upon the principles above discuss- 
ed, we cannot consider as having been demanded by any urgent rea- 
sons. And though we have already extended this article to a much 
greater length than we ever intended, we cannot forbear adding 
here the judicious observations of a solid English scholar, made at 
the time when Valpy’s Grammar was published. After some gene- 
ral commendation of that work, he says; 


‘ At the same time, and with all due deference to the great authori- 
ties both at home and abroad from whom I differ, | can never give 
my entire approbation to this or to any other Grammar, which devi- 
ates from the established number of Declensions and Conjugations, as 
taught and referred to by the Greek grammarians themselves. There 
can be but one reason for this deviation, and that is, to assist the scho- 
Jar. It is worth while, therefore, to ascertain how much bis labor is 
abridged by the consolidation of Declensions and Conjugations. If 
we compare the Accidents in Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, with those in 
the Eton Grammar, and leave out of consideration the notes in both, 
it may be’ asserted, that there are not ten pages of text to be learned 
less in one Grammar than in the other. This, therefore, is the just 
amount of labor saved to the pupil. Now let me ask, what is the 
value of this saving to a boy, whose time is-not very precious, and 
whose memory is fresh and active, and cannot well be too much ex- 
ercised ? But are we sure, that even this saving is a real and clear 
gain? On the contrary, when he is an adult and comes to the reading 
of the Greek Scholiasts, Commentators, and Grammarians, will he not 
find them perfectly unintelligible, in all their grammatical allusions, 
upon the principles of the new Grammar? The old Grammar must be 
got by heart, at last, by those who would understand the old Gramma- 
rians; and surely it is much better to learn their grammar at first, 
and once for all, at little or no waste of time anU trouble, than after- 


* Since these remarks were written, we have had the satisfaction of receiving 
& communication from the eminent scholar alluded to in p. 302 by which we find 
that we were not mistaken in the general statement here made of his opinions upon 
this subject, 
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wards at a very great one. It is making two scaffoldings necessary, 
where one alone might be sufficient.’* 


With these views of the subject, we cannot but consider it as a 
great misfortune, that any of our principal colleges should have 
countenanced a departure from the old system, which had been so 
long followed in this country; but above all, that the conductors of 
those institutions should not have agreed among themselves in 
selecting the same elementary work. We cannot but still flatter 
ourselves, that they will one day concur; and we hope every teacher 
in the country will co-operate with them in the adoption of some 
one grammar, that shall not be changed, at least, in our day.} 
Under the present diversity of works of this kind, the students, that 
meet at any one of our colleges from every part of the United 
States, lose all benefit of having. a common technical language; 
and, under the changes which are continually making, parents, who 
have been taught by one grammar, are deprived of the means of 
aiding the progress of their own children from the same cause. 

Frequent changes in elementary works of any kind, are attended 
with the most. mischievous effects:.they occasion an actual retard- 
ation of the whole community for atime. The truth is, there are 


® Classical Journal, vol. xii, p. 312, notes. 


+ We hope, too, for the reputation of our country, that we shall never again 
see an edition of a Grawmar, or any other Greek book, published under the sanc- 
tion of our Colleges, without the Accenis. Both the editions now before us are 
without them; though we donot know that the Colleges are in any way re- 
sponsible for it: we trust they are not. Our English brethren have been obliged 
to bear the taunts and sneers of the Continental scholars, on account of * the un- 
fortunate instance of the Oxford Theocritus,’ as Bishop Horsley calls it with no 
little mortification, and a few other Greek publications without accents; and it 
is truly surprising, that we should be willing tocncounter their jeers and reproaches 
for the same cause. This same whimsical notion of simplifying, as it 1s called, 
induced Masclef in France, and Parkburst in England, and some followers of them 
in our own country, to teach the Hebrew language without the Masoretic points ; 
but the opinion and practice of our best Hebrew scholars are fast correcting this 
affectation of improvement. In respect to Greek, we wish the advice of those 
eminent scholars, Wyttenbach and Porson, were a little more listened to. 

‘ In aecentibus vero,’ says Wyttenbach, ‘ ne turbaretur eo magis cavimus, quod 
eorum observatione pars haud contemnenda accurate rationis grammatice con- 
tinetur ; ad cujus negligentiam subinde quoque magistros adeo proclives videmu:, 
ut Grecum locum, vel prave positis, vel omnino omissis, accentibus, scribentes et 
edentes, eum sui quasi imaginem stuporis, prodere videantur. Wyttenbach. 
Selecta Princip. Historic. Prafat. 

And Porson, with his accustomed tone of independence and contempt of block- 
heads, says ; 

* Siquis igitur vestriim (sc. adolescentium) ad accuratam Grecarum literarum 
scientiam aspirat, is probabilem sibi accentuum notitiam quam maturrime compa- 
ret, in propositoque perstet, scurrarum dicacitate et staltorum irrisione immotus.’ 
Porson. Medea, in Net. 
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many things of a purely practical nature, in the common wants of 
social life, and in the acquisition of the knowledge which is to ad- 
minister to those wants, which are the best of their kind, merely 
because they have been long established. It would, to take one 
example for many, be more philosophical to begin our common 
calendar at the equinoxes, as that Sealy nation, the French, once 
did, and then we might have our ‘gipsy-jargon’ of ‘prairial’ and 
‘floreal’, or any other childish names, weich our less lively imagi- 


. nations could devise. Yet, what man of common sense would ex- 


change for it’ our present old fashioned calendar with its rude hea- 
then names ? We might, again, as was proposed a few years ago 
by one of the ingenious and patriotic savans of our country, deter- 
mine to adopt a new first meridian, instead of making use of the one 
already established in that nation, who use the same noble language 
with ourselves, which is daily spreading over the globe, and which 
has already so largely contributed to the diffusion of the arts and 
sciences, and civilisation among the various families of man; and 
we might thus most effectually lend our aid, in confounding the 
common language of the nautical and scientific men in both countries. 
Yet what man of reflection is there, who has either given his own 
attention to this fanciful scheme, or has read the well deserved 
animadversions upon it, by the distinguished astronomer before 
alluded to, once also a practical navigator himself, that would not re- 
sist such a project*—a project, that would tend only to the injury of 
science, and to useless embarrassments in the intercourse between 
the two nations, especially that intercourse which will necessarily 
take place, between the great numbers of nautical men of both 
countries, on the ocean and elsewhere? 

In fine; with respect to the classification or arrangement of the 
subjects of human knowledge, we may ask, what can be more un- 
philosophical than that of our own alphabet, the repository of all 
knowledge, or what more imperfect in its constituent parts? The 
letters-are neither arranged according to their resemblance in 
shape, nor the organic formation of their sounds; to represent some 
sounds we have too many letters, and for some letters too many 
sounds; and then, again, we have some double letters, which dencte 
but one sound, though absurdly called dipthongs, and we have 
some single letters, denoting two sdunds, which we as inconsistent- 
ly class among the vowels. Yet this same alphabet, imperfect and 
unphilosophical as it is, now serves as the basis of the most conve- 
nient arrangement for dictionaries of languages, eneyclopedias: of 
the sciences, and digests of all our law, physic, and divinity, and 


* See the Monthly Anthology, vol. ix, p. 245, and vol x. p. 40. 
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every other portion of human knowledge. But we forbear any 
further illustrations ‘of this point. 

From practical considerations of this nature, therefore, we con- 
fess that we have ever been disinclined to make any innovations 
upon the general arrangements of the Greek and Latin Grammars, 
which we received from our mother country, and which have 
been in use from the first settlement of our own. We do not think 
the gain in philosophical ¢xactness is a compensation for the prac- 
tical inconveniences flowing from such changes. We should ap- 
ply to this subject a remark of Vossius,—‘Verum phulosophi quidem 
est spectare rerum naturam; et grammatico in talibus non tam dis- 
piciendum quid potuerit fieri quam factum quid sit.’* 

Now a work to be adopted in our country should be one, con- 
structed upon a plan with which our teachers are: already in some 
measure acquainted; as they are by five and twenty years’ practice 
with the Gloucester Grammar; it should also be copious enough to 
embrace a certain portion of critical matter, for the benefit of those 
instructers, who have not access to good libraries; in which case 
the parts intended for pupils, either during the first or subsequent 
times of their going over it, may be distinguished by a difference 
oftype. The learned translator of Buttmana’s Grammar justly 
observes in his preface, that ‘if the grammar should be the first 
book put into the learner’s hands, it should also be the last to leave 
them;’ and ‘it must therefore combirle élementary principles with 
critical detail.’ And it is a just remark of the learned Arigel, ‘that 
it is of no small advantage, when we are learning the rules of gram- 
mar, to use one book only, and not to begin with compendiums, epi- 
tomes, or any books of that sort, and then have recourse to larger 
and more copious works. ’} 

We may add, too, that with a view to the general advancement 
of learning, we should think it desirable, other things being equal, 
to adopt an elementary work of the kind now under consideration, 
which should be common to ourselves and that people, who speak 
the same language, and whom we cannot but regard with feelings 
somewhat different from those we entertain towards foreigners. It 
is true, that with the exception of some doubts, which we hardly 
dare intimate, in regard to _— questions of mere taste, we en- 
tertain the most profound reverence for the science and literatur¢ 
of the continental nations of Europe, especially of that wonderful 
people the Germans, who have traversed with giant stride the 
whole expanse of human knowledge. But, to say nothing of those 
imperative claims, which the great cause of civil liberty has at the 


* De Analogia, iii. cap. 2. 
t Krigel’s Pref. to Weller’s Grammar. 
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present day upon the co-operation of the two freest nations of the 
globe, we think there are to be found, in the science and literature 
of England, sufficient reasons against severing the old and natural 
ties, which have so long bound us to our English kindred. Has the 
science of a nation, which produced a Newton, become unworthy 
of our notice since the age which his name alone has immortalised? 
Look at the opinion of Baron Zach, a foreigner, supported as we 
know it to be by our American astronomer, in regard to the very 


. sublime of the sciences,—that ‘if any one should assert that our 


astronomical tables would be equally perfect, if the other hundred 
and thirty European observatories (out of England) had never existed, 
he would be very well able to support his assertion, though at first 
view it might appear extravagant. Is her literature less deserving 
of our study than her science? In the department of classical litera- 
ture, which has been more immediately in our view on the present 
occasion, look at the illustrious catalogue of her Bentleys, her Por- 
sons, her Parrs, her Burneys, with others whose authority is re- 
spected by the proudest continental] scholars. No; long may it be, 
before we throw away the treasures of science and literature, which 
we can now command without being obliged to possess ourselves 
of them by the clumsy instrument of a foreign tongue. The lan- 
guage and literature of England are ours; we draw the lessons of 
wisdom from her historians, we feel the inspiration of her poets, 
and our bosoms kindle at the lofty and swelling sentiments of liber- 
ty, which animate her orators and statesmen; and, leaving to poli- 
ticians the discussion of the stormy questions, which belong to 
their province, we can, as lovers of learning, respond with all the 
sincerity and ardor, which was felt by one of our own writers,t 
when he applied to her the glowing language of antiquity, 


Salve, magna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virdm. 


* See North American Review, No. 47, p. 320. 
+ Walsh’s Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government. 
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The literary and scientific pursuits which are encouraged and en- 
forced in the university of Po gota {in England,] briefiy describ- 
ed and vindwated. By the Rev. Latham Wainewright, A. M._, 
F. A. S., of Emmanual College, Ke. London, 8vo., pp. 100. 

Cambridge "Classical Examinations. Cambridge, 1824: 8vo. pp. 149. 
[ By the Very Rev. James Henry Monk, late Regius professor of 
Greek, in the university of Cambridge, ‘and now Dean of Peter- 
borough. ] , 


Ir is a remarkable fact, and well deserving the attention of 
every friend to American literature, that although certain specula- 
tive writers in our country attach but little importance to a ‘amiliar 
acquaintance with the classic authors of antiquity, yet in the land 
of our ancestors, and in all other parts of Europe, where the hu- 
man intellect is the most highly cultivsted, the want of that know- 
lege is considered to be nothing less than disgraceful. We have 
now lying before us some remafks of a sensible Scoilish writer, 
who feels the pressure of public opinion in relation to this subject 
so strongly, that he thinks * necessary to make a formal vindica- 
tion of his countrymen against the ‘severe reproaches’ thro vn 
out against them for their deficiencies in classical learning. lihese 
reproaches he admits to be ‘to a certain degree just;’ yet, while 
he acknowledges that they were but too well deserved some years 
ago, he states as a well known fact that classical literature |v 
lately made a ‘rapid progress’ in Scotland; and in conclusion he 
remarks—‘ we assert therefore without fear of detection in an er- 
ror, that classical literature is greatly upon the increase in this coun- 
try,’ and that ‘ from the scientific manner in which it is now taught, 
and the comparative facility and accuracy with which it may be 
acquired, joined to juster views of its importance, and the increasing 
demand for it in teachers, the opprobrium, which has been somewhat 
untenderly heaped upon us, will speedily be removed.”* 

We have made the larger extract from this European writer, for 
the sake of presenting the reader with the simple matter of fact 
which he states—that classical learning 1s greatly on the imcrease in 
that part of the world, and that there is an increasing demand for it, 
as a qualification in the instructers of youth—facts, which are in di- 
rect contradiction to the random assertions made by superficial and 
ill-informed writers on this side of the Atlantic, who boldly affirm 
that classical literature has long been declining in the old world. 

In England, too, we observe the same solicitude to defend the 
university of Cambridge, (we hope its namesake here may never 


* Edinburgh Monthly Review, for March, 1821. 
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be in the like danger,) against the ‘opprobrium’ which some of its 
enemies had. endeavored to cast upon it, by unjustly charging it 
with neglecting this essential part of education. 

In the first publication, which is at the head of this article, and 
which contains a particular account of the literary and scientific 
pursuits at that university, we find the following strong language: 

‘Ithas been often asserted, but has never been yet proved, that 
classical literature, so far from experiencing proper encourage- 
ment at Cambridge, is both despised and neglected; and it has 
been falsely imagined, that he who there aspires to academical dis- 
tinction must relinquish the haunts of the Muses, and forever re- 
nounce the society of the poets, the orators, and the sages of 
Greece and Rome, who had been the companions of his earlier 
days, and were destined, he had hoped, to contribute to the com- 
fort of his maturer years. We have ample reason, however, to 
congratulate ourselves upon possessing a system of education as 
comprehensive as it is strict and accurate, and which at once ex- 
cludes a supposition not less erroneous than it is degrading.’ 

In proof of his statement the author mentions among other 
things, the ‘ examinations’ of candidates for the several scholar- 
ships, or beneficiary foundations, attached to the colleges; ‘ in 
which, with few exceptions, a proficiency in Greek and Latin is 
considered as more essential than skill in mathematics;’ and, that of 
the public prizes, which are open to the competition of the whole 
university, and which amount to nearly £900 sterling, annually, 
three-fourths are ‘ appropriated to the encouragement of classical 
literature and English composition;’ to which may be added the 
prizes of particular colleges, about £300 annually, ‘two-thirds of 
which are devoted to the same purpose.’ 

We have no intention of discussing in this place the old ques- 
tion of the utility of classical learning, which has so long been set- 
tled in Europe by the eminent statesmen and literati of the most 
distinguished nations; and, we may add, settled in our own coun- 
try, so far as the prescribed course of instruction at our colleges, 
according tothe letter of their regulations, would seem to indicate, 
But it is our wish to lay before the public some information of a 
more distinct and precise character than is generally attainable, in 
relation to the classical studies pursued at that celebrated English 
institution, from which our own revered university takes its name. 
May the result show, that ours is not unworthy of the proud name 
it bears! . 

One of the first reflections that has occurred to us, on conside- 
ring this subject, is, that classical studies are pursued, in a greater 
or less degree, throughout the college course, and not, as with us, dis- 


continued during almost the whole of the last two years—a period, - 
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when the mind of the student is best fitted for improvement in re- 
gard to subjects of taste, and best able to grapple with the difficulties 
which he has to encounter in the higher parts of criticism; and, we 
may add, when he would enjoy and profit most by the study of entire 
works of the ancient authors, instead of hobbling over promiscuous 
and disjointed fragments of them; which, however necessary in 
school books, are not sufficient in themselves to excite and keep 
up the interest that is indispensable to the successful progress of 
any scholar, who has passed his boyhood. At Cambridge, says 
Mr. Wainewright, 


‘Classical lectures take place in every college, throughout that part 
of each term which requires residence ; and uniform attendance is en- 
forced with a proper degree of strictness. Those authors are selected 
which afford most scope for critical remark, and which at the same 
time are distinguished by a display of the higher beauties of sentiment 
and composition. The finest plays of the Greek Tragedians, Plato’s 
Dialogues, the Histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, Aristotle’s Po- 
etics, Cicero’s Philosophical works, and the two treatises of Tacitus, 
might be enumerated as some of the more usual of the writings of an- 
tiquity chosen for this purpose.’ 


The manner, too, in which these works are studied and explained 
to the pupils, well derves the attention of all among us, who are 
concerned in the buisness of instructing youth: 


‘ The advantages on these occasions do not consist merely in calling 
upon the student to explain the text of the author then in use, but prin- 
cipally in the opportunity afforded of hearing the criticisms of a learned 
and judicious preceptor, who, in addition to the result of his own re- 
searches, can frequently avail himself of manuscript observations not 
generally accessible. By this meansit happens, that scarcely any strik- 
ing beauties of expression, peculiarities of structure or niceties of pro- 
sody, are suffered to escape the attention of his hearers.’ 


Such is, ina general view, the intellectual discipline prescibed 
by the wise and practical men, who direct the education of youth 
at this celebrated university; and the wholesome effect of it has 
long been visible to attentive observers, in the illustrious men who 
have had the benefit of such an education. But, as it is by 
no means satisfactory in cases of this kind to see mere general 
statements, we shall ask the attention of the public to some details 
of the University exercises; from which every intelligent reader 
will be able to form his own opinion of the inestimable value of 
such a solid and liberal course of education as is there adopted. 

For the details, to which we here allude, we are indebted to the 
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second work at the head of this article, published by Professor 
Monk, who has so long been known to every scholar by his valua- 
ble editions of several Greek works, and by other important services 
in literature. 

The present work of his contains a particular account of the va- 
rious tasks required at the examinatwns of those students, who were 
candidates for different university honors; and, from the details 
furnished by the learned professor, our readers will see, with as 
much surprise as we have ourselves felt, the very high acquisitions 
which must be made by the young men who are fortunate enough 
to have the benefit of such a solid and thorough education. But 
in order to have a just understanding of the particulars which we 
shall extract from the work, it is necessary that the reader should 
first attend to the preliminary remarks in the learned author’s pre- 


face. 


‘ The following publication consists of extracts from Greek, Latin and 
English authors, given as subjects for translation, and of miscellaneous 
questions proposed to the candidates for different classical honors in 
the university of Cambridge, during the period that I held the office of 
Regius Professor of Greek. The purport and the occasion of the seve- 
ral exercises will be explained by the notices attached to each. 

* The idea of such a publication was suggested by the anxious wish 
frequently expressed by students, to obtain copies of examinations 
which had been proposed on previous occasions. By thus allowing 
them an opportunity of perusing and considering such documents, [ 
hope not only to gratify a reasonable curiosity, but to guide their stu- 
dies, in the course best calculated to prepare them for a similar ordeal. 
And, independently of any academical objects, a collection of this na- 
ture, consisting of choice passages from the best authors of antiquity, 
can hardly fail to be in itself both interesting and useful to the classical 
student. Such considerations have induced the Syndics of the Press 
to order that this little volume should he printed under the sanction and 
patronage of our university. 

‘ As this collection may fall into the hands of persons unacquainted 
with the practice of examinations at Cambridge, it is not superfluous 
to mention, that the performance of the several exercises was enjoined 
to the candidates, assembled in a room, and allowed only pen, ink and 
paper, within the limited period of two or three hours, or more, ac- 
cording to the length and difficulty of the task. As there will be ob- 
served a considerable diversity in the nature of the subjects proposed 
for similar prizes in different years, it is necessary, to explain, that 
other departments of each examination belonged to other examiners. 
The papers here printed were all set by myself. But as at one time 
or other all the different departments have been allotted to me, this col- 
lection will exhibit a fair specimen of a Cambridge classical examina- 
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tion, as it has been conducted since the year 1810 [to 1824] with the 
addition, however, of a Latin ‘Theme and Latin Verses written upon 


some proposed subject.’ 


Keeping in mind the fact here stated, that, in performing the 
tasks in question, the -student is only allowed ‘ pen, ink, and paper,’ 
the reader will now be prepared to form a proper estimate of the 
severe ‘ ordeal’ to which the candidate for university honors is 
subjected. Most justly is a student entitled to all the honorable 
distinctions’ of scholarship, who is able to pass such an ordeal! 


The exercises may be arranged under the following classes: 
1. Translations from Latin prose and poetry into English. 





2, ——— — Greek prose into English. 

3. ——————- — Greek poetry into English and Latin prose 
and verse. 

4, ——————- — English into Greek and Latin prose and 
verse. 


5. Exercises of turning different dialects into each other. 
6. Miscellaneous Questions; embracing every subject on which 


a well educated man would consider it necessary to inform himself 


in the most full and accurate manner from original sources; as 

History, general and particular, including a knowlege of the 
Constitutions, Laws and Politics of ancient States; their Military 
and Naval power, their manners and customs &c. Biography, Ge- 
ography, Chronology, Literary History, Criticism. 

Composition, in poetry as well as prose; and in the former, the 
principles of heroic, lyric, and dramatic writing. 

Grammar; comprehending the philosophy of language, the par- 


ticular knowledge of Greek and Latin, and the different dialects of 


the former. 
Rhetoric and Oratory, Moral Philosophy, Intellectual Philoso- 


phy, &c. &e. 


In our next we shall lay before the reader a few instances of the 
particular tasks under some of these heads, selected from different 
parts ofthe work. 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES IN LONDON. 


Bxtraets from a letter, lately;received from an American residing there. 


You may judge a little of our zealhere. 1 walk nearly three miles—nearly six 
miles, I should say, every morning, when not prevented by very late hours the 
night before, to the Gymnastic School, where, as I did this very morning, I am 
quite sure to find—whether it rain or shine—whether it be cold or warm, a class 
of five young men, mixed up with a few lads, and not a few middle aged men, 
prepared for exercise, We continued our school threughout the whole winter : 
in the open air, of course, and mostly without cover; and this very evening, as 
you will see by the papers enclosed, we are to meet publicly for the purpose of 
establishing a national gymnasium here. 

Press the subject upon my countrymen, I beseech you. I know of nothing so 
important as good education—hardly any thing so important as good physical 
education ; for my belief is, that a good physical education is per se a good mo- 
ral education. I wrote a great w ago to Mr. Jefferson on the subject, and 
offered to secure him a capital German professor,—one who would be recommend- 
ed by Voelker himself, if he, (Mr. J.) would authorise me. I should remark, 
here, that, when the season gets a little further advanced, we are to have-—a 
multitude of beginners—literary men—physicians—artists, etc.—and even hard 
working mechanics, (or operatives,) as it is the fashion to call them now—at our 
new schools. You would hardly believe it; but I know from actual experi- 
ence that after a few weeks drilling, the pupil, though he be a hard worker, 
is better able to endure the fatigue of a daily occupation, after having been at 
the Gymnasium, than he would bave been before he took to it, by lying two or 
three hours longer in bed, and going fresh to his workshop, as they call it. 

It is vain to say that no accidents ever occur at such a place, or et such a 
school, as we are speaking of; because, in spite of the teacher, young men—-grown 
men—will be doing what they please; but, at the same time, I can say that no 
serious accident is ever likely to happen, though the exercises would appear to a 
stranger very dangerous—very ; and I know, of my own knowledge, as the lawyers 
would say, that since Mr. Voelker bas been here, nothing of the sort has occurred 
in his school—except to myself and one or two other inconsiderate adventurers ;— 
and we were only put aside for a week or two. 


_ [The gentleman from whose letter the preceding extracts are made has oblig- 
ingly sent us a couple of pamphlets containing, an account of Prof. Voeiker’s 
Gymnasium, and the Prospectus of the London Gymnastic Society, which we 
hope to find room for in our next.] 


r 


MEXICO. 


A letter has been recently received at the missionary rooms from Mr Brigham, 
who has been travelling extensively in South America for the purpose chiefly of as- 
certaining the moral and religious condition of the country. The letter referred 
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to contains a brief account of the city of Mexico, by which it appears that the 
colleges are large, some of them well endowed, and have many students. Their 
books and their method of instruction are still of the scholastic character. 

A Lancasterian school is now in operation; and a Mr. Jones, son in law of Lan- 
caster, has hopes of establishing soon a school for teaching. 


PRIZE FUND FOR THE LATIN SCHOOL OF BOSTON. 


About three years since, a citizen of Boston, distinguished for his intelligence and 
liberality, proposed to the School Committee to furnish, by way of experiment, 
funds to procure two gold medals, of the value of fifty dollars each ; to be assigned 
one to the best scholar in the Public Latin School, who should have evinced dili- 
gence in his studies, respect to his teachers, and urbanity towards his school-fel- 
lows; and the other to the best scholar in the English High School, on likxe con- 
ditions, These medals were to be made under the direction of the School commit- 
tee and the Principals of the schools, respectively ; and to be awarded by them. 
They were to be presented by the Mayor of the city in Faneuil Hall, on the day 
of the annual examination of the public schools. These medals were thus pre- 
sented for two years. But it was found that the circle of their influence was 
small; that, very soon, competition was confined to two or three in each school. 
The donor therefore, very jadiciously resolved to vary the form of his liberality, 
and to extend its influence more generally through the school. He accordingly 
gave at once, a sum towards a permanent fund for prizes; the interest of which 
is annually to be applied to the same uses with the annual subscription, which 
ceased a year ago—subsequent subscriptions have made the sum amount to seven 
hundred dollars. Three hundred and fifty dollars were originally given in 1819 
towards a permanent fund—This sum together with the recent subscription 
amounts to $ 1050. 

It is hoped that this sum may be increased to about two thousand dollars, 
which would furnish the means of supplying inducements to diligence, and rewards 
for solitary study to all the classes of the school, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Philadelphia, April 20, 1826. 
‘ The ninth quarterly meeting of the Franklin Institute, was held at the new Hail 
-~the President in the chair, and S. V. Merrick was appointed Secretary. 


The following Report was received from the Board of Managers, adopted, and 
ordered to be printed. S. V. Merrick, Secretary. 


To the Franklin Institute, of the State of Pensylvania, the board of managers 
respectfully present the following report of their proceedings during the quarter 
which has just expired. 

The first meeting of the board, after the annual election, was held on the 21st 
of January, when the board was organised, and Thomas Fletcher was chosen 
chairman, and John R. Warder, Clerk, for the current year. 

The building of the hall has advanced with rapidity, and isexpected to be com- 
pleted in two months. The District Court of the United States have taken pos- 
session of their apartments; and the board have held their meetings in one of the 
rooms, since the beginning of March. 

The lectures of the season, have been brought to a close. Three regular courses 
were given—one on Chemistry, by Mr. Keating, one on Mechanics, by Dr. 
Jones, and one on Natural History, by Dr. Godman. Besides these, however, 
many lectures were delivered by different members of the Institute. Before the 
arrival of Dr. Jones, Dr. Patterson volunteered to supply his place, and gave 
lectures on the strength and stress of timbers. Mr. P. A. Browne gave lectures 
on the law of apprentice and master; Dr.Griffith on the diseases incident to me- 
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chanics and thanufacturers ; Dr. Darrach on the mechanism of the human frame ; 
and, at the close of the season, Dr. Hare gave at his own room, lectures on clec- 
tricity. 

T “a audience at the lectures, was always numerous and attentive, and it is be- 
lieved that thisimportant and prominent department of the lastitute, has not failed 
to prove eminently useful. 

Stil, it must be universally acknowledged, that to receive the full advantage of a 
course of lectures, requires a degree of preparatory instruction, and a maturity of 
age, which many of our auditors do not possess. The great and fundamenta! object 
for which we were established, namely, to improve the condition and elevate the 
character of the operative class of society, by affording them the only effectual 
means for this purpose, education, cannot be accomplished by lectures alone. To 
atiain this object effectually, we must commence at an early age, and it should 
be our aim to give to tne children of our mechanics and manufacturers, who are 
generally in but moderate circumstances, the advantages of education which have 
hitherto been confined to the children of the rich, and which have ever constituted 
the choisest boon that wealth could purchase for them. 

Impressed with these views, the Board established, nearly two years ago, a 
school for mathematics, and one for drawing. But the schools are insulated, and 
do not constitute, as they ought, parts of a complete sys‘em of elementary edu- 
cation; and they have failed, from this cause, and, it is believed, from this cause 
alone, to fuifil the expectations which were formed at their commencement. 

At present the necessity of adopting a more enlarged and perfect plan of educa- 
tion, ia the Institute, seems to be universally felt ; and accordingly at the meeting 
of the Bo wd on the 6th of April, it was unanimously resolved, that it was expe- 
dient to extend the system of education according to the general outline of a plan 
reported by the Committee of Instruction ; one of the leading features of which, 
is the establisiment of a Higa Scaoot DerarTMeEnt, in which the system of 
mutual instruction shall be introduced, and in which the elements of mathemat- 
ics, drawing, geography, history, the Latin and Greek languages, and, when prac- 
ticable, the French and Spanish, shall be taught. 


[The preceding account is from the Franklin Journal, a valuable monthly pe- 
riodical issued by the above Institute. } 


MR. OWEN’S SCHOOL AT NEW-HARMONY, (INDIANA.) 


[A letter lately received from the above place contains the following very in- 
teresting information concerning that department of Mr. Owen's arrangements 
which regards the subject of education. ] 


There are four hundred children belonging to the society, besides those of 
strangers from various parts of the Union. The number, when all are organised, 
will be sufficient to occupy three large buildings. Of these one will be that 
known among the Harmonians by the name of the steeple house. [ts dimen- 
sions are sixty feet by forty, height two stories. The upper part will serve for 
upwards of a hundred boys to sleep, the lower part is divided into workshops ; 
shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, tinmen, stocking weavers, &c., at which the 
boys all learn to work part of their time as a recreation from more studious 
pursuits, besides being occasionally employed in the fields and gardens, all of 
which are cultivated on the most improved principles of agriculture adopted in 
any part of the world. All these exercises are substituted for the gymnastic of 
the old schools, and are equally strengthening for the body, and may be made 
the means of training them to activity and energy so useful in the common oc- 
cupations of life. The boys already can make their own shoes, clothes, &c., 
and in a short time may be able to furnish these articles to the whole community. 
At the same time they learn intellectual arithmetic, geography, mathematics, 
&c., for trades are used instead of play, and as an amusement when the boys 
are tired of mental labor. One hundred and fifty girls of all ages, under the 
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direction of Madame F., are taught the same as the boys, that is drawing, 
music, arithmetic, mathematics, natural philosophy, and a little chemistry, &c. 
The older girls are divided into classes, One class takes by turns the cooking, 
another the washing, and a third keeping the house in order, a fourth the manu- 
facturing of cotton wool; for there are no servants in the society : all work, never 
working long at the same time, no class occupied above half of a day at the 
same work; which makes it easy, and not fatiguing. Children have hitherto 
been unjustly treated ; their time made a burthen to them, for want of occupa- 
tion agreeable to their inclination and faculties; for when properly managed, 
instead of being a burthen, they might be made a help to all connected with 
them. Experimental farming schools is one of the plans long had in view, where 
children would not only be well educated, but turn the help-part of their educa- 
tion into the means of feeding and clothing them. 

From the talents of the instructers, and the superiority of the machinery, this 
place will probably be the first in the union for a useful education, 


Extracts from a letter dated New-Harmony, March 3\st, 1826. 


Among the public buildings are a large hall about 100 feet square ; the lower 
part for lecture and reading rooms, dancing, and music; the upper part fora 
library, a museum of natural history, cabinets of mineralogy, &c. 

Upwards of a hundred packages of books, &c., have just arrived via New 
Orleans. The works are the most useful and the most splendid that could be 
procured on natural history, antiquities, architecture, agriculture, &c. There 
is besides an extensive collection of paintings and prints. 

Our teachers are Messrs. Neef, Phiquepal, T. Say, and several other eminent 
foreigners. We do not hesitate to say that this place offers advantages for edu- 
cation which are not surpassed, if equalled, in any part of this country. The 
expenses attending the education, board, &c., of one pupil are not over one !vu- 
dred dollars per annum; and, when we get every thing properly organiv-d, 
will not exceed half that sum. 

(The munificent provisions for education at New-Harmony, are derived, we 
have been told, from the liberality of an individual who ts extensively know. tor 
his generous patronage of education in various parts of the United States, anu ‘o 
whom the monitorial school of this city is indebted for a valuable cabme: of 
minerals. | 

NOYES SCHOOL. 


[The following account is from Mr. B. M. Tyler, Principal of the above named 
institution. } 


Noyes School is situated in the town of Andover, county of Merrimack, on the 
main road leading from Concord to Haverhill, N. H aineteen miles from the 
former place. It was founded by Joseph Noyes, trader, late of this town, who 
gave twelve thousand dollars for its support. [t went into operation Septem ver, 
1823. A wooden building has been erected for the use of the school, forty by 
thirty feet, one story high. The interior is divided into three apartments ; two 
school rooms, and a library room. ‘The largest school room will contain fifty 
four scholars, the smallest twenty-five. The desks for the scholars are all upon 
one side facing the desk of the instructer. 

One instructer isemployed. During the first year the number of scholars ave- 
raged twenty-five, during the second, thirty, and for the remaining six months 
forty. Thereis one house for the accommodation of scholars, within one mile of 
the school house ; the place for the school house being fixed by the will of the 
donor; but this house is large, and well arranged for boarding, which, with the 
farm-upon which it stands, belongs to the school. The school is under the con- 
trol of six Directors, wo fill their own vacancies. he course of study in this 
school, is confined exclusively to English branches of education. ; 

The branches of education taught in this school, are Reading, Spelling, Writing, 
English Grammar, Composition, Elocution, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
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Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Surveying, (theoretically and prace 
tically,) Natural and moral Philosophy,Logic, History, Chemistry, (theoretically ) 
Topography, the use of the Barometer, &c. 

‘The buoks used in this school, are Scott’s Lessons, Murray’s Grammar and Ex- 
ercises, Blair’s Rhetoric, Young’s Night Thoughts, Waiker’s Dictionary, Ad- 
am’s and Walch’s Arithmetics, Hutfon’s Mathematics, Gibson’s Surveying, Blair 
and Enfield’s Natural Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Morse’s Geography, 
Hedge’s Logic, Butlers’ History, Cotting’s Chemistry. 

As far as circumstances would permit, that system of instruction has been 
adopted, which tends to create a desire for knowledge, and: give the pupil the 
clearest conceptions of the principles contained in the branch to which he attends. 
It is our design to make thorough rather than ornamental scholars. 

When a scholar commences any particular branch, we aim to give hima 
knowledge of some of the leading principles of that branch. These serve asa 
guide to his farther progress and also to excite his attention. 

But our first object with young scholars, is to excite in them a thirst for knowl- 
edge. This is not only one of the most important, but one of the most difficult 
objects to be attained. 

Much time is spent in familiar observations and illustrations. 

Those recitations which depend most upon the judgement, are heard in the morn- 
ing ; and the different recitations of the same scholar are kept as far apart as 
time will allow. 

Reason is considered the best system of government. When this is inadequate, 
‘extra duties are imposed ; and when neither will reclaim the offender, he is sus- 
pended for several days. No coporeal punishment is inflicted. We prevent 
idleness more by a requisition of thorough lessons, than by watching. If a scho- 
lar has neglected to get his lesson, he 1s detained untill he is able to recite it 
well. Gymnastics have been introduced as far as the situation of the schoo) would 
admit, Tuition seventy five cents a quarter; and board seven shillings and six 
pence per week. 


READING BOOK FOR INFANTS 


It is with uncommon pleasure that we inform our readers of the above publi- 
cation. It is now in preparation by Mr. Samuel Worcester of Gloucester, Mass. 
a gentleman eminently qualified for the undertaking. 

This proposed book is to contain a series of reading and spelling lessons com- 
bined. It willembrace all or most of the valuable improvements suggested by the 
recent English publications on the instruction of infants. It is copicusty illustrated 
by neat cuts, and is inevery way rendered amusing as well as instructive. 

From what we have seen of the manuscript, and the designs, we have no hesi- 
tation in recommending it as the most ingenious and practical volu:ne which bas 
yet appeared, for the purposes of domestic education or of primary schools, 


INCREASING ATTENTION, TO THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION, 


We are happy to observe that, among the many newspapers which are pub- 
lished daily or weekly, in various parts of the country, the subject of education 
is frequently brought forward, and that useful suggestions are often made for 
improvement in schools, and in domestic instruction. This is 4 circumstance 
which must greatly aid the progress of the public mind on this important sub- 
ject so intimately connected with the welfare of the community. 

Of newspapers not published in this city, we would mention the Family Visitor, 
of Richmond, Virginia ; the Christian Monitor, of Harrisburg, Fennsy ivania ; and 
the Ontario Reposftory, Canandaigua, N. Y. as having assigned a portion of 
their columns to the department of education. 


MR. NOAH WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
S. Converse, of New Haven, has issued proposals for publishing the above 
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work by subscription. This dictionary is to be entitled ‘An American Diction- 
ary of the English Language.’ It is to present the following improvements, 

Additienal words amounting to 20,000 ; upwards of 5000 of which are modern 
scientific terms: precise and technical definiticns : additional significations omitted 
in most other works, and amounting to between thirty and fifty thousand: new 
etymological deductions, &c. 

The work is to appear in two quarto vols., and is to be executed ina very 
superior styic : Subser}ption price, twenty dollars. 


BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


* The examination of candidates for admission into this school, was commenc- 
ed on Wednesday, Feb. 22, by the sub-committee and master, and continued 
through the three foliowing days. 

The whole nuinber of candidates examined was 286: of these there were 37 
between eleven and iwelve years of age, 69 between twelve and thirteen, 72 be- 
tween thiricen and fourteen, 94 between fourteen and fifteen, and 14 who have 
attained the age of fifleen, since the second Monday of last December, and who 
were entitled to an examination as candidates, by a vote of the school committee. 

The.candidates were examined in reading, English grammar, geograpby, arith- 
metic and writing ; and in ali these branches the examination was critical and 
thorough. Every individual was questioned in each of these studies, until the 
place in a scale previously fixed upon, to which her attainments entitled her, 
was ascertained with as much precision as the nature of the case admitted. In 
the opinion of the committee, only 135 of the whole number examined, were 
qualified for admission; and it was thought that the remainder might pass at 
least another year, profitably in the grammar schools. All these were, there- 
fore, received ; although 122 was the greatest number that had been contem- 
plated, and for which arrangements had been made.” 


‘In many respects, this institution is an experiment; and it cannot be fairly 
tested, without patient and laborious exertions, A free school for the instruction 
of females, founded on principles so liberal, is in itself a novelty ; but sucha 
novelty argues well for the spirit and improvement of the age, and of the commu- 
nity wherein it is fostered. Although the correct literary education of females 
is no longer regarded as a subject of comparatively little, or even of secondary 
importance ; this is, perhaps, the first school, established by the public care and 
supported at the public expense, in which they may receive a systematical course 
of instruction in the higher departments of literature and science. Much de- 
pends, therefore, on the success of this experiment ; and it is confidently hoped 
that the public may not be disappointed in their expectations.’—Pamphiel on the 
above School. 


After having visited the school, and received the highest gratification from the 
general arrangements, and the exercises of particular classes, the editor of this 
work would improve the opportunity of inviting the attention of the public to 
this interesting seminary. It does honor equally to the city and the instructer. 
The numerous details of arrangement—all of which manifest experience and 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher, and punctuality, order, and intelligence, on 
the part of the pupils, as well as the periect success of monitorial instruction, 
present too many topics for the limits of an article of intelligence. 

We shall, we hope, soon receive a full account of the whole method of in- 
struction adopted in this school. We shall then have an opportunity of bestow- 
ing on it more of the attention to which it is so justly entitled. 

In the meantime, we cannot refrain from expressing our hope that parents, and 
all who are interested in the improvement of education, will embrace the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the state of instruction in this 
school. The necessary means will, wes hope, be speedily taken for rendering 
permanent the high advontages which this seminary offers to the young females 
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of our city. At present, as the number of scholars is limited, and the seats are ac- 
tually filled, no additional class can be admitted this year ; unless arrangements 
are made expressly for that purpose. The benefits of this excellent institution 
must, in that case, be restricted to the pupils of the present year. It is to be 
hoped that vigorous and effective measures will be adopted for constantly widen- 
ing the sphere of usefulness on which this school has so successfully entered. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Charles Lushington, Esq. a gentleman in the civil service of the British 
East India company, has published, in Calcutta, a highly interesting work under 
the following title, * The History, Design, and present state of the Keligious, Be- 
nevolent and Charitable Institutions, founded by the British in Calcutta and its 
vicinity.’ The volume is neatly executed, and is embellished with lithographic 
sketehes of the buildings erected for colleges, schools, &c.: it is highly credita- 
ble to the state of the press in Calcutta. 

Much of the work is devoted to accounts of institutions founded for the pro- 
motion of education among the native as well as the European population. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, we have never read any publication which reflects 
more lustre on British benevolence, or which presents more cheering prospects to 
the contemplation of minds which are disposed to regard human happiness as de- 
pendent to a great extent on education. 

If circumstances permit, we will return, at another opportunity, to this im- 
portant subject, and enter further into datail. 

At present we can do no more than give a list of those institutions which are 
most immediately connected with the objects of this Journal. ‘These are as 
follows : 

The Government Sanscrit College, founded for the encouragement of Sanscrit 
literature, in connection with the improvements of modern science. 

Government M ahomedan College.—The object of the founder of this institution, 
was to produce from it well qualified officers for the courts of justice. The course 
of study embraces the Arabic language, general literature, law, philosophy, &c. 

Caleutia School Book Society, whose object chiefly is the preparing and pub- 
lishing for cheap or gratuitous distribution, works useful in schools and seminaries 
of learning, Asiatic as well as English. This society consists of natives as well 
as of Europeans ;—some of the former are princes and chiefs of high rank. 

Caleutta School Society, formed for the purpose of assisting and improving ex- 
isting schools, and of establishing and supporting additional ones, as well as pre- 
paring select pupils of distinguished talents by superior instruction for becoming 
teachers and translators. This society, though independent of the former, main- 
tains a harmonious cooperation with its efforts. 

Ladies’ Society for native female education, a highly promising institution, but 
yet in its infancy. 

Benevolent institution for the instruction of indigent children.—The schools 
of this society are on the Lancasterian’ plan :—aggregate number of children for 
1822, five hundred. Upwards of 1000 youth, rescued from vice and ignorance by 
this institution, are advancing in usefulness to society, and rising to opulence and 
respectability. 

School for native Doctors—embracing the objects of general education, as 
well as of professional study. The enterprising superintendent has already ac- 
complished a translation of several standard works on anatomy and medicine, 
and has produced several skilful surgeons. 

These are but a part of the institutions which are more or jess devoted to the 
religious and moral improvement of India, by means of education. We have 
selected some of the most interesting, and have gone as far as our limits will 
allow, but we cannot close this article of intelligence without acknowledging our 
obligations to the Assistant Secretary at the Missionary Rooms, through whose 
kindness we have been enabled to present to our readers this sketch of the ef- 
forts of philanthropy, and the progress of education, in a region so interesting in 
its moral and intellectual condition. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


The Art of Reading: or Rules for the attainment of a just and cor- 
rect Enunciation of written language. Mostly selected from Walker's 
Elements of Elocution, and adapted to the use of schools. Boston, 
1826. 12mo. pp. 68. 

In the hands of experienced and judicious teachers, this compend will be very 
useful. It gives the substance of Walker's treatises, stripped of whatever is 
merely theoretic and discursive. 

The compiler has shown wuch judgement and taste in his selection of matter ; 
and we cannot help regretting that he has not ventured to take greater liberties 
than he has, with the system from which his extracts are made. 

Even by this little abridgement, it would seem that a young scholar must be 
master of fifty rules, before he can be expected to read well. Walker’s chief 
fault is, that he has spun out his system to so tedious an extent. 

Nearly twenty of the labored rules of that author might have been condensed 
into the following sentence, ‘ Where the sense is unfinished, suspend the voice ; 
and where it is complete, let the voice fall.’ See Knowles’s abridgement of 
Walker’s system. 

In a direction such as the above, there is something rational and intelligible, 
and perfectly true to nature,—something which the pupil can understand as well 
as his teacher. But in the number and variety of Walker’s rules, confusion and 
perplexity are unavoidable. 

A second edition of this manual will no doubt be soon wanted; and in it, we 
hope the editor will add to the value of his work by diminishing the number of 


rules, and multiplying appropriate examples. 


Sacred Extracts from the Scriptures of the old and new Testaments, 
for the more convenient attainment of a knowledge of the inspired 
writers. For the use of schools. Second edition. Boston. 1815. 


18mo. pp. 360. 

That the juvenile reader of the Sacred volume needs a guide to aid him in the 
selection of such parts as are intelligible to him and are best adapted to instruct and 
improve him, is matter of common observation. All parents and teachers, how- 
ever, have not equal time and opportunities for assisting their children in this way. 
The present volume is one therefore which seems calculated for extensive usefulness. 

Any commendation of ours would be superfluous after mentioning that the book 
bears the recommendation of such names as the late President Dwight, Dr. 
Morse, and Dr. Nott. 


The first lines of English Grammar, being a brief abstract of the au- 
thors larger work. Designed for young learners. By Goold Brown, 
Second edition. New-York: 1826. 18mo. pp. 108. 

This little book some teachers may think is not called for; since Murray's 
Abridgment 1 already in so extensive use; and pérhaps it might have been 
better, to have had Mr. Brown’s improvements so arranged as still to leave the 
ground to the distinguished grammarian to whom we are all indebted for our 
knowledge of theoretic grammar. 

Mr. Brown’s efforts however, are we think, so valuable as to be fully entitled to 
a place in school books on grammar. We have no hesitation in gaying, that we 
consider the First Lines as the most accurate, and every way the most merito- 
rious work on the commonly received plan. 

Teachers who have felt and complained of the omissions and other imperfec- 
tions of Murray will be gratified to find a manual which requires so little oral filling 
up, and so few explanations for the purpose of reconciling apparent contradictions. 
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An Abridgement of Lectures on Rhetoric, by Hugh Blair, D.D. great- 
ly improved, by the addition, to each page, of appropriate questions. 
By Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. principal of a literary Seminary for 
young ladies, in Boston, Massachusetts. Fifth edition. Concord, 
N. Hi: 1825. 18mo. pp. 326. 

Of the many abridgements of Blair this is the most careful and the most judi- 
dious we have seen. 

One peculiar advantage which it offers to imstructers is, that all the questions 
naturally or properly rising our of the text, are presented in smaller type, at the 
foot of each page. This arrangement facilitates the business of the teacher, and, 
at the same time, furnishes sufficient exercise to the mind of the pupil. 


The Pronouncing Introduction. Introduction to the English Read- 
er: or, a Selection of Pieces, in Prose and Poetry ; calculated to im- 
prove the younger classes of learners in reading ; and to imbue their 
minds with the love of virtue. To which are added, rules and observa- 
tions for assisting children to read with propriety. By Lindley Mur- 
ary, to which, by the aid of a Key, is scrupulously applied, Mr. 
Walker’s Pronunciation of the Classical Proper names, and of nume- 
rous other words, difficult to pronounce, with an Appendix, consisting 
of words selected from the reading lessons, with definitions, By Is- 
rael Alger, Jun. A.M, Boston: 1823. 12mo. pp. 168. 

The Pronouncing English Reader. The English Reader: or, 
Pieces in Prose and Poetry, selected from the best writers. Designed to 
assist young persons to read with propriety and effect ; to improve 
their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most im- 
portant principles of piety and virtue. With a few preliminary ob- 
servations on the principles of good reading. By Lindley Murray, 
to which, by the aid of a Key, is scrupulously applied, Mr. Walker’s 
Pronunciation of the Classical Proper names, and of numerous other 
words, difficult to pronounce. By Israel Alger, Jun. A. M. Boston: 
1824. 12mo. pp. 264. 

These books are valuable contributions to a general and extensive reformation 
in the style of reading. The department of pronunciation is treated with a mgor 
and closeness of attention which it has never before received. Every word ia 
which any mistake could be made, is carefully and distinctly marked. 

If this edition of Murray’s reading books should obtain, as we hope it will, 
the exclusive currency in our schools in town and country, it would take but a few 
= to produce a uniform and correct pronunciation throughout the United 

ates, 

In this edition of these justly popular works the progress of improvement in the 
schools of this country has outstripped that in England. Schoo! books such as 
these before us would be of great service there, in rooting out the provincial pe- 
Culiarities which are sill suffered to remain ia too many places. 

The execution of these books, we may add, is highly creditable to the publishers. 


An Outline of Bible History with notes and observations ; adapted 
to the Minds of Youth, and designed for Sabbath and other Schools ; 
with engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. Second edition. 
Hartford. 1825. 18mo. pp. 108. 


This outline may be very serviceable in the instruction of pupils who are very 
young. The catechetical form is perhaps preferable at sueh an age, Other 
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wise, we should have preferred a connected and regular treatise, on which the 
mind of the scholar might be improved by the exercise of furnishing answers to 
the questions. 

There is, we are happy to say, much useful information in this little manual, 
and it will be found, we think, a valuable assistant both in school and at home. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Child’s Arithmetic, or the Elements of Calculation in the 
spirit of Pestalozzi’s method, for the use of Children between the 
ages of three and seven years. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of 
the Monitorial School, Boston, Boston, 1826: 24mo. pp. 104. 

This invaluable little work will, we hope, soon be in the hands of every intelli- 
gent mother who feels an interest in the early improvement of her children. 
Nothing of the kind has yet appeared in this country, and it is therefore with 
much satisfaction that we see this department occupied by a teacher of Mr. 
Fowle’s talent and experience. 

The book is egrteelt and happily adapted to the class of learners for whose 
use it is prepared. It is on the plan of No.3 of the valuable English series of 
publications, entitled ‘ Hints to Parents,’ and is intended to be used ‘ as an intro- 
duction to the more advanced work of Colburn, which has wrought such a revo- 
lution in our schools.’ 

We have recommended this book to mothers, but it is equally suited to the 
teachers or monitors of very young classes at school. We hope the day is not 
distant, when the establishment of infant schools will afford a wider sphere o/ 
usefulness to this excellent little volume. 





We are sorry that authors and publishers in the department of children’s 
books, should be so indifferent to the opportunity of notice which our pages affords 
as to leave us unprovided with a single other work of the kind for our present num- 
ber. We regret this neglect, because we consider children’s books as possessing 
a vast importance, from their incalculable influence on the formation of the young 
mind and heart. We hope we shall not have to reiterate the complaint we have 
now made.—We attribute our want of books of this sort to the indifference felt 
towards this department ; and we presume we refer the thing to its true cause; 
for whilst our stock of children’s books is exhausted, we have on hand nearly fifty 
school books, sent us for the purpose of being reviewed, or mentioned in a notice. 
When adverting to this subject, we feel called on to express our obligations to 
Messrs, Munroe & Francis, of this city, who have enabled us toenrich our pages 
with notices of many excellent works of the kind to which we have alluded. 
It is in fact from these publishers that we have received the greater number of 
books for children, which have received a notice since the commencement of our 


work. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received since our last: 

A communication from the Female Seminary, Troy, N. Y. 

Account of the College of Soreze, near Revel, department of Upper Garonne, 
France. 

School act of the State of Ohio. 

Account of the Fellenberg School, Windsor, Conn.—Hopkins Academy, Had- 
ley, Mass.—Classical Seminary for Young Ladies, Ipswich, Mass. 

Annual report of the Acting Superintendent of the Common Schools of New 
——— Schools of the city of New York.—New York Female High 
School, 

An article on the exercise of the voice, treated as a branch of physical edu- 
cation. 

Strictures on Murray’s Grammar, continued. 

Review of President Humphrey’s Address. 

Remarks on the present system of Education. 





